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HOMER  AND  THE  PROPHETS 

OR 

HOMER  AND   NOW.  '  , 
BY  CORNELIA  .STEKETEE  HULST. 
[CONCLtJDED.] 

CHARACTERS  IN  HOMER'S  POEMS,  MORAL:   MORAL  AND 
ALLEGORICAL  NAMES. 

It  is  clear  from  what  we  have  seen  thus  far  that  Homer's  sto- 
ries should  not  be  regarded  as  tales  designed  merely  to  pass  the  time 
pleasantly — when  we  look  into  their  deeper  meaning's  we  begin  to 
wonder  whether  these  Epics  were  not  Moralities,  like  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  for  we  find  that  the  nams  of  the  characters,  like  Runyan's, 
are  appropriate  to  the  \'ices  and  Virtues  which  distinguish  them. 
Let  us  not  be  understood  to  mean  that  Homer  preaches — he  is  far 
too  good  an  artist  to  do  that,  as  Bunyan  also  is.  I'oth  show  men  as 
they  are,  dramatically  and  realistically  so  that  we  love  them  or  hate 
them  for  the  traits  that  they  reveal.  An  examination  of  the  names  in 
Homer  as  to  their  derivation  and  root-meaning  will  repay  our  effort 
and  throw  light  upon  the  moral  intent  of  these  stories — we'  shall 
find  Mr.  Pliable,  Mr.  Wordly-Wiseman.  Mr.  Facing-both-Ways 
among  them: 

Leading  the  vicious  characters  we  find : 

Antinous— aj'Tt  vous,  zvithout-mind,  fool,  idiot.  Can  this  be  the  name  that  his 
father  and  mother  gave  him  when  he  was  a  child?     That  is  not  possible. 

Paris — TTapidw,  7  sleep  beside,  or  with.  This  is  the  phrasing  in  the  Babylonian 
Code  of  Hammurabi  for  committing  adultery,  a  crime  which  was  decreed 
the  penalty  of  drowning  in  the  river,  for  both  of  the  guilty  persons.  This 
also  is  not  the  name  that  the  parents  of  this  prince  gave  their  child  at  his 
birth,  nor  is  that  of  Alexander,  which  Homer  often  calls  him,  derived 
from  aXe|w  and  dvrip-8p6i,  meaning  not  defender  of  men,  as  has  been 
suggested,  but  defended  of  men,  which  is  appropriate,  and  a  reproach  to 
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the  men  who  defended  him,  for  they  should,  according  to  Babylonian  law, 
have  drowned  him  along  with  his  companion  in  the  river. 

Helen — This  name  is  usually  derived  from  the  Aryan  root  meaning  fo  shine, 
to  beam,  cognate  with  the  root  in  Helios,  the  sun,  and  this  would  be 
appropriate  to  this  queen  because  of  her  exceeding  beauty.  However, 
there  is  an  infinitive,  eXelv^  which  must  have  been  suggested  to  Greek 
hearers  by  the  name,  meaning  to  grasp  by  the  hand,  to  lead  azvay,  to 
seduce,  particularly  appropriate  to  Helen  because  it  fits  her  elopement 
with  Paris  and  because  ancient  vase-paintings  commonly  represent  her 
going  away  with  Paris,  hand  in  hand.  The  earliest  represents  her  lead- 
ing, and  the  Greeks  did  not  regard  her  act  lightly  or  condone  it.  As  late 
as  the  laxer  times  of  Euripides  she  was  hated  by  the  people,  and  in  the 
Electra  Euripides  shows  her  own  father  refusing  to  protect  her.  She 
is  afraid  that  the  people  will  do  her  violence  if  she  appears  on  the 
streets  and  ventures  forth  only  with  a  muffled  face. 

Menelaus — /levw^  /  stay  behind ;  Xaos,  the  common  men,  subjects.  This  king  is 
commonly  called  by  Homer  Good-at-the-Battlecry ,  and  the  suggestion 
now  is  that  he  usually  shouted  safely  in  the  rear.  In  incidents  in  the 
Iliad  he  appears  as  a  coward,  and  he  was  the  last  of  the  kings  to  return 
from  the  war  to  his  home,  except  Odysseus,  who  was  forcibly  detained. 

Agamemnon — a.  yafios^  a  marriage  that  is  no  marriage,  a  fatal  marriage.  This 
is  appropriate,  for  his  wife  hated  Agamemnon  for  many  reasons,  and 
killed  him.  If  this  king  was  an  historical  character,  this  name  can  have 
been  given  him  only  after  his  death. 

Clytemnestra — /cXutw,  /  give  ear  to,  iJ.vi]<XTr\p ^  a  suitor.  This  is  a  fitting  name, 
for  this  queen  gave  ear  to  ^gisthus's  wooing. 

^gisthus — ai'^-Toy,  a  goat.  He  was  a  goaty,  lascivious,  unheroic  man  who  did 
not  go  to  the  war. 

Agamemnon  and  Menelaus,  unfortunate  kings  whose  house 
had  been  shadowed  by  a  curse  of  black  crime  for  generations,  are 
cursed  in  their  own  persons  with  traits  that  bring  them  sorrow — 
will  their  children  be  more  happy?  The  daughter  of  Menelaus  by 
Helen  is  named  Hermione,  and  she  is  described  as  having  "the  grace 
of  golden  Aphrodite."  Alluring  in  body,  and  with  a  name  that  is 
feminine  for  Hermes,  patron  of  traders  and  thieves,  we  may  expect 
her  to  be  even  less  reliable  than  her  mother,  and  "fast."  Her  half- 
brother,  the  son  of  Menelaus  by  a  slave-mother,  is  named  Mega- 
pcnthes.  from  fj.eya.  great,  and  TvavHtlv.  to  bc^vail.  a  name  with  little 
promise  of  happiness  for  his  parents  or  the  new  family  that  he  will 
found.  He  will  have  the  usual  fate  of  the  House  of  Atreus,  his 
ancestors  ( (iVe-jos^  driven  to  ruin,  baneful ) .  The  bride  of  Megapenthes 
is  a  daughter  of  Alector.  whose  name  is  derived  from  'AkeKTop 
meaning  a  cockerel,  and  imitates  the  sound  of  a  cock's  crow.  He,  it 
seems,  is  G ood-at-Crozvhig ,  as  Menelaus  is   Good-at-the-Battlecry. 
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The  coming  generation  can  hardly  be  expected  to  lift  the  curse  from 
the  House  of  Atreus. 

The  good  characters  in  Homer  also  have  names  that  are  fitting : 

Odysseus — odevv^  /  travel,  I  journey.  This  is  appropriate,  for  he  traveled  far, 
in  mind  as  well  as  in  body. 

Penelope — irrjvr),  a  thread,  a  web,  XuttjIw,  /  cover,  I  zvrap  up.  This  is  appropriate 
in  reference  to  the  famous  web  that  Odysseus's  queen  was  weaving  as  a 
stratagem  to  put  off  answering  the  suitors,  on  the  plea  that  it  must  be 
ready  for  a  winding-sheet  for  Odysseus's  aged  father. 

Telemachus — reXeiv,  to  complete,  to  perfect,  MaxoM"',  /  fight,  with  nouns  and 
adjectives  as  desired.  In  connection  with  ayijp,  man,  reXeos  means  a  full- 
grown  man,  a  man  ivho  has  full  rule  or  authority,  able  to  do  or  bring 
about,  and  this  fits  the  character  and  situation  of  Telemachus  admirably, 
for  in  the  first  incident  in  which  he  appears  in  the  Odyssey  Athene  finds 
him  dreaming  like  a  boy  but  rouses  him  to  act  like  a  man.  His  fifst  act 
of  authority  is  to  tell  his  mother  to  return  to  her  chamber  when  she  has 
come  down  to  speak  to  the  bard  in  the  presence  of  the  suitors  and  to 
announce  to  her  that  authority  in  his  father's  house  rests  in  him.  This 
pleases  her  greatly,  for  it  shows  her  that  her  son  has  become  a  man.  He 
now  proceeds  to  call  an  assembly,  lay  his  wrongs  before  the  people,  warn 
the  suitors  to  leave  his  palace  or  take  the  punishment  which  he  calls  upon 
them  from  Zeus,  and  announce  that  he  himself  is  intending  to  undertake 
a  journey  to  seek  his  father.  The  adverb  ttjXt?,  far  away,  is  usually 
accepted  as  a  root  in  the  name  of  Telemachus,  but  has  no  application  to 
his  case.  He  is  not  only  completely  a  man,  but  also  completely  a  warrior. 
as  his  name  implies,  discreet,  farsighted,  courageous,  obedient  to  com- 
mand, generous  enough  to  give  the  evil-doers  a  warning  and  a  chance  to 
avoid  punishment,  and  admirable  in  every  respect  as  he  stands  by  his 
father  through  the  last  combat.  He  does  not  fight  from  afar,  but  hand 
to  hand  and  face  to  face,  with  word  and  weapon. 

Alcinous— aX/c^,  (xXki,  voOs,  Strong-Mind,  was  fitly  named,  the  king  of  the 
sailor-nation,  who  helped  Odysseus  on  his  last  stage  home. 

Arete — aperrj^  Goodness,  Excellence,  Virtue,  was  the  charitable  queen  who 
granted  Odysseus  the  privileges  of  a  suppliant  when  he  made  his  appeal 
to  her.  She  is  a  fit  wife  for  Alcinous,  and  her  daughter,  Nausicaa,  is  the 
wife-to-be  for  Telemachus.  She  is  the  perfect  girl,  as  he  is  the  perfect 
man  and  warrior.  She  is  dreaming  of  her  approaching  wedding ;  Queen 
Helen  has  given  Telemachus  a  robe  for  his  bride  to  wear  on  her  wedding 
day,  a  very  beautiful  robe  woven  by  her  own  hands ;  Fate  even  puts  the 
words  into  Nausicaa's  mouth  that  she  wishes  the  gods  would  send  her 
such  a  husband  as  Odysseus — Telemachus  is  so  very  like  his  father  in 
head  and  beautiful  eyes  that  Helen  knows  him  at  sight  as  Odysseus's 
son  when  he  comes  unannounced  to  the  palace  of  Menelaus.  The  lines 
seem  all  laid  for  this  marriage,  and  for  the  founding  of  a  new  house, 
whose  kings  shall  be  not  like  those  of  the  house  of  Atreus,  baneful,  and 
driven  to  ruin,  but  wise  and  just  in  their  rule.  With  such  parents  as 
Telemachus  and  Nausicaa,  and  such  grandparents  as  Odysseus  and  Pe- 
nelope, Alcinous  and  Arete,  the  coming  generation  of  the  new  house  is 
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certain   to   be   dear   to   gods   and   to   men.      No  manlier   groom   and   no 
womanlier  bride  were  ever  made  for  each  other. 

Can  it  have  been  mere  accident  that  all  of  these  names  fitted  the  characters? 
Impossible.  It  is  impossible,  too,  that  these  were  the  names  given  to  the  chil- 
dren by  their  parents, -for  (1)  some  of  them  are  not  aflfectionate,  as  that  of 
Aritinous,  (2)  some  fit  the  events  of  mature  life,  as  that  of  Paris,  and  (3)  that 
of  Agamemnon  can  have  been  given  only  after  his  death>  Were  these  "nick- 
names," and  applied  to  real  people  as  we  call  Lincoln  Honest  Abe,  a  name  that 
he  bore  among  the  neighbors  ?  and  were  they  perhaps  caught  up  by  the  poet  and 
passed  along  to  the  exclusion  of  the  names  that  the  individuals  had  really  borne? 
Or  were  there  no  historic  characters  who  bore  these  names,  but  just  fit  names 
to  convey  moral  allegory? 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  answer  these  ([uestions  here  ; 
later  we  will  touch  upon  the  questions  of  historic  fact.  It  is  sufficient 
for  our  purpose  to  realize  that  the  names  must  have  conveyd  to  the 
early  Greeks  who  heard  the  Odyssey  recited  the  vices  and  the  virtues 
of  the  characters,  and  that  this  was  done  by  m-'ans  of  native  roots, 
strongly,  as  the  native  roots  of  Pilgrim's  Progress  do.  more  effect- 
ively than  the  nam°s  in  Shakespeare's  Tempest  do,  where  the  deriva- 
tion is  from  foreign  roots : 

Prospero — pro,  ahead;  spero,  I  hope.  Prospero  hoped  ahead  when  other  men 
would  have  despaired. 

Miranda — iiiiror,  miranda.  to  he  ivondered  at.  Miranda  is  Shakespeare's  Won- 
der, the  most  perfect  of  his  heroines. 

.•\riel — aer,  air.     He  is  an  airy  Spirit  of  the  Air. 

Caliban — cannibal,  by  metathesis.  Even  the  transposition  of  the  letters  is  ap- 
propriate and  symbolical,  for  Caliban  is  dwarfed  and  crooked. 

If  the  pleasure  in  appropriate  names  is  strong  in  "The  Tempest." 
it  must  have  been  doubly  strong  to  the  Greeks  in  their  Homer,  where 
it  pointed  more  strongly  the  moral  qualities.  Should  not  a  new 
translation  of  Homer  be  given  us,  using  native  roots,  and  preserving 
the  full  force  of  the  names  for  modern  readers  ? 

THE  RIGHTEOUS  GODS,  "GODS  OF  THE  FATHERS": 
(1)   ZEUS,   (2)   ATHENE,   (3)   APOLLO. 

-According  to  Homer  and  Hesiod,  Zens,  the  Father  of  the  Gods 
and  King  of  Hraven.  was  a  son  of  Time  (Chronos),  and  husband  to 
various  consorts,  whom  he  had  chosen  wisely  and  well  in  the  main. 
Of  these.  Hera,  the  special  guardian  of  Hearth  and  Home,  was  his 
Queen  :  Metis,  Cunning  Counsel,  bore  him  a  daughter.  Wisdom, 
nam'^d  .■Athene:  and  Leto,  a  fair  Titan  of  the  dark  early  world,  bore 
him  the  glorious  g-od  of  the  sun,  .Apollo,  who  is  Light  in  the  moral 
world  as  opposed  to  Darkness.     His  attendants,  who  enforced  his 
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rule,  were  Streng^th  and  Force,  the  same  who  attend  all  kings 
since  his  day,  but  in  the  main  his  rule  was  beneficent,  wise  and  just. 
for  when  Athene  spoke  he  heeded  her  and  gave  her  his  support,  and 
he  seems  never  to  have  been  at  variance  with  just  Apollo.     Zeus 


ZEUS. 
Colossal  Mask  of  Carrara  marble,  found  in  Otricoli,  near  Rome,  in  the  eight- 
eenth  century.      (From   a  copyrighted   carbon   photograph   published   by 
A.  W.  Elson  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

took  action  on  the  right  side  of  a  cause  eventually,  though  he  some- 
times permitted  an  evil  to  continue  a  long  while  without  taking  action 
against  it.     Homer  expresses  no  doubt  of  his  wisdom,  power  and 
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goodness,  and  in  the  Homeric  epics  good  men  pray  to  him  in  their 
need  and  are  saved  by  his  assistance.  Those  who  injured  strangers 
and  those  who  broke  the  laws  of  hospitaHty,  as  Paris  and  the  Suitors 
did,  were  certain  to  receive  their  punishment  from  Zeus,  assisted  by 
his  righteous  son,  Apollo,  and  his  daughter,  Athene. 

In  ages  following  Homer,  critics  had  much  to  say  against  Zeus 
on  the  score  of  his  many  loves,  and  Plato  and  Saint  Augustine  were 
agreed  that  many  stories  told  of  him  in  this  time  were  evil,  but  in 
early  days,  when  plural  marriages  were  the-  rule,  as  they  had  been  in 
Israel  in  the  time  of  the  Patriarchs,  there  would  have  been  no  critic- 
ism of  him  on  this  point.  The  age  following  Homer  began  to  feel, 
also,  that  Zeus  was  a  tyrant  and  to  hope  for  a  better  ruler,  a  hope 
expressed  in  the  Myth  of  Prometheus,  Fore-Thought,  the  friend  of 
Man,  who  saved  Man  from  destruction  at  the  hands  of  Zeus  and  was 
therefore  punished  by  Zeus  with  a  kind  of  crucifixion.  He  saved 
Man,  but  himself  he  could  not  save,  and  endured  physical  torture  at 
the  hands  of  Strength  and  Force  so  long  as  the  rule  of  Zeus  endured. 
This  Myth  shows  the  struggle  of  a  passing  order  against  new  ideas 
and  proposed  change,  in  this  case,  of  Monarchy  against  the  rising 
spirit  of  Democracy,  for  Prometheus  is  giving  his  service  to  the 
people  instead  of  to  the  reigning  King  of  Heaven.  Such  a  struggle 
was  going  on  in  Greece  in  the  days  of  Solon,  and  that  is  probably 
the  date  of  the  Prometheus  myth.  The  Zeus  of  Homer  seems  not 
to  have  been  subjected  to  criticism  of  this  kind  by  gods  or  men, 
feels  no  fear  of  Prometheus  and  waning  power,  for  the  kings  of 
Homer  were  not  yet  trembling  on  their  thrones.  Such  a  myth  will 
rise  only  when  the  new  democracy  is  threatening  to  put  kings  from 
their  thrones. 

The  best  thing  that  can  be  said  for  Homer's  Zeus  is  that  he  is 
the  Father  of  Wisdom,  in  the  person  of  Athene,  and  of  Justice  and 
Inspiration  in  the  person  of  Apollo. 

"Glorious  Apollo,"  as  he  is  called  in  Homer,  was  represented 
by  the  Greeks  as  a  radiant  youth  at  the  early  period  of  manhood 
when  ideals  are  still  untarnished  by  contact  with  the  sordid  world, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  a  god  of  exceeding  power,  the  Archer, 
mighty  in  combat,  slayer  of  Python,  the  great  snake  of  evil.  If  his 
name  is  derived,  as  has  been  suggested,  from  a7r-oAAr'oj,  /  destroy 
utterly,  it  is  appropriate  to  his  character  as  god  of  the  Sun  and 
Archer  of  the  Silver  Arrows,  for  just  as  the  sun  pours  his  beams 
down  upon  the  earth,  causing  physical  carrion  to  decay  and  puri- 
fying the  earth  of  its  contagion,  so  Apollo  purifies  the  moral  world 
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by  shooting  his  arrows  of  retribution  at  those  who  do  wrong.  He 
is  the  god  of  justice,  poetic  justice,  as  he  showed  himself,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  case  of  Orestes,  whom  he  judged  to  be  right  in  killing 
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his  mother,  Clytemnestra.  because  she  had  betrayed  and  treacher- 
ously killed  his  father,  Agamemnon.  The  expression  of  stern  power 
in  the  face  of  the  Apollo  Belvedere  is  appropriate  to  this  Archer — 
he  has  just  shot  one  of  his  arrows  of  punishment  and  is  looking 
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upon  the  pain  it  has  hrought  to  the  guilty.  Those  who  are  glad  that 
this  world  has  a  moral  order  must  rejoice  in  this  stern  beauty. 

The  best  lives  of  ancient  Greece  were  ruled  according  to  Apollo's 
laws,  graven  in  the  marble  of  his  temple,  "Know  thyself,"  and  "All 
things  in  proportion,"  or.  "All  things  in  restraint."  These  were 
Commandments,  which,  if  obeyed  as  to  riches  and  power  would 
correct  most  of  the  wrongs  of  the  world.  The  shrines  of  Apollo 
at  Delos  and  at  Delphi  became  the  centers  of  pilgrimage  for  Greece. 

Homer's  Apollo  was  not  the  patron  of  the  powerful  kings  and 
warriors  who  sought  worldly  advantage,  and  he  judged  men  not  as 
the  world  in  general  judges,  but  according  to  his  own  high  standard. 
The  special  patron  of  Achilles  was  Hephsestos,  who  rewarded  his 
worshiper  with  the  cunningly  wrought  shield  of  gold  and  silver 
which  he  made  on  his  forge ;  the  special  patron  of  Menelaus  wa.-* 
Ares,  an  arrant  coward  when  put  to  the  test  and  easily  defeated 
by  those  who  fight  with  the  sword  of  the  higher  ideals — the  rewards 
he  gives  will  be  the  plunder  of  cities  ;  the  special  patron  of  Odysseus 
was  Athene,  and  her  reward  to  even  this  greatest  of  her  votaries 
is  wingless  victory,  not  the  greatest  riches  or  power,  but  moderate, 
along  with  contentment  in  his  human  lot  and  the  favor  of  God. 
This  kind  of  victory  has  no  wings  and  will  remain  with  him.  But 
Apollo  was  the  special  patron  of  the  Blind  Bard,  a  man  without 
material  possessions,  and  even  without  a  home,  for  the  poet's  home 
is  the  whole  world  of  the  spirit,  and  he  holds  himself  as  only  the  in- 
strument to  give  voice  to  the  Song  that  Apollo  sends  through  the 
Muse.  To  the  Blind  Bard,  and  to  other  artists  who  render  Apollo 
heartfelt  devotion  the  god  will  not  give  material  rewards — only  a 
crown  of  wild  olive,  symbolical  of  the  greater  glory  that  a  man  may 
win  in  the  realm  of  pure  spirit,  exactly  the  opposite  from  the  rewards 
of  Hephsestos,  but  with  this,  high  joy  in  his  work. 

In  Homer's  poems,  does  the  archer  god  of  the  silver  bow  punish 
men  justly  when  they  have  done  wrong,  and  reward  them  justly 
when  they  have  done  right  ?  Paris  and  ^gisthus  and  the  suitors  all 
suffered  punishment,  death,  because  they  did  not  regard  the  laws 
of  the  gods  or  the  rights  of  other  men  ;  so  also  the  Trojans  did  for 
permitting  a  great  wrong  to  exist  among  them  and  for  protecting 
the  wrong-doer ;  but  Odysseus  and  all  of  his  household,  who  obeyed 
the  laws  of  the  gods,  and  who  offered  sacrifices  and  prayers  to  the 
gods,  received  protection  in  their  need  and  ended  life  happy.  Their 
religion  was  largely  that  of  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for 
a  tooth,  but  the  gods  demanded  rigid  justice,  and  even  mercy — 
Odysseus  stayed  his  hand  from  punishing  the  suitors  when  he  re- 
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turned  until  he  had  seen  with  his  own  eyes  the  wrong  that  each  had 
done,  and  until  he  had  given  every  man  a  final  chance  to  mend  his 
ways.  If  any  should  show  at  the  last  that  he  repented  the  wrong 
and  intended  to  do  right  in  the  future,  if  any  should  show  a  will  to 
be  merciful  to  the  beggar  and  the  suppliant  in  their  midst — who  was, 
as  Fate  willed  it,  Odysseus  himself — Odysseus  would  pardon  him. 
The  gods  punished  those  who  refused  to  show  mercy,  as  when 
Apollo  punished  Agamemnon  because  he  refused  to  take  ransom 
for  the  priest's  daughter ;  Achilles  mutilated  Hector's  dead  body 
and  dragged  it  behind  his  chariot,  but  when  aged  King  Priam  hum- 
bled himself  and  came  to  offer  a  ransom  for  it,  Zeus  sent  a  warning 
to  Achilles  that  if  he  refused  to  do  this  mercy  he  would  be  con- 
demned by  the  gods,  and  punished. 

In  the  Iliad  Apollo  is  active  sometimes  on  one  side,  sometimes 
on  the  other,  but  this  does  not  argue  that  he  does  not  give  his  assent 
to  the  punishment  of  Troy  in  this  war.  He  treats  individuals  always 
according  to  their  deserts,  and  in  doing  this  he  does  not  change  the 
final  award  of  victory  to  the  Greeks  and  punishment  of  the  Trojans. 
He  is  never  neutral,  and  he  never  supports  a  person  who  is  base. 
He  punishes  Paris  and  Helen,  but  he  also  punishes  the  greatest  of 
warriors  in  battle,  Achilles,  who  fights  on  the  other  side,  dimming 
his  glory,  hindering  his  progress,  taking  the  field  against  him  in 
person,  and  finally  putting  it  into  the  mind  of  cowardly  Paris  to 
shoot  him  in  the  heel— this  is  the  only  way  to  spoil  Achilles's  chance 
in  future  combats,  and  the  appropriate  way  to  kill  him,  for  no  man 
can  outrun  him,  not  even  Hector,  so  he  can  avoid  conflict  and  save 
himself  whenever  he  wants  to  do  so. 

Why  should  Apollo  be  so  against  Achilles  but  that  Achilles  is 
a  man  of  low  ideals,  whose  patron  is  Hephsstos,  god  of  the  forge 
and  of  things?  Achilles  does  not  fight  for  his  cause,  but  for  his 
reward,  and  he  would  ruin  the  chance  of  his  nation  in  a  righteous 
war  in  order  to  satisfy  his  own  personal  anger  against  his  superior 
officer,  in  case  his  reward  were  withheld.  Admitting  that  Aga- 
memnon was  unjust  to  Achilles,  and  punishing  Agamemnon  for 
being  so,  Apollo  judges  Achilles  also  wanting  and  punishes  him. 
not  only  on  the  field  of  combat  and  by  death,  but  also  by  his 
tarnished  fame,  for  the  Muse  does  not  move  the  Blind  Bard  to 
celebrate  him  as  the  greatest  of  the  warriors  at  Troy,  though  he  is 
conceded  the  first  in  running  and  in  personal  combat.  He  was  no 
tortoise  (the  name  Achilles  seems  to  be  derived  from  a  x^Aus.  no 
tortoise),   but   he   lacked   the   best   qualities   of   the   ideal   warrior. 
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which  Odysseus  and  Telemachus  had,  namely,  wisdom  and  inspira- 
tion by  a  high  ideal. 

Apollo  does  not  love  Achilles,  though  Achilles  triumphs ;  he 
does  love  Hector,  though  Hector  meets  defeat.  Apollo  could  not 
prolong  Hector's  life  or  give  his  cause  victory,  but  he  can  and  does 
give  him  honor  throughout  his  life,  and  an  eternal  fame.  It  is  one 
of  the  high  things  in  this  poem  that  Homer,  inspired  by  Apollo, 
does  Trojan  Hector  full  justice  though  he  judges  the  Trojan  cause 
wrong. 

Athene  does  not  take  the  attitude  toward  Achilles  that  Apollo 
does,  but  assists  him  in  every  way.  AVhen  Achilles  is  quarreling 
with  Agamemnon  and  lays  his  hand  on  his  weapon  to  threaten  the 
king.  Athene  comes  to  his  side  and  stops  him — in  her  view  he  might 
be  killed  if  he  went  farther,  and  it  would  not  be  wise  for  her  to 
lose  a  man  who  is  fighting  on  her  side,  though  he  be  far  from  high- 
minded.  She  is  a  very  practical  person  and  often,  herself,  resorts 
to  means  not  the  highest,  as  when  she  practises  deceit  and  tells  false- 
hoods, and  compliments  Odysseus  for  doing  the  same.  Apollo 
would  never  do  that. 

Wisdom,  in  Odysseus,  required  that  he  should  practise  deceit 
and  tell  falsehoods,  and  he  was  extremely  clever  in  his  lying,  so 
clever  that  when  he  told  Athene  a  long  story  that  had  not  one  word 
of  truth,  she  complimented  him  upon  it  by  telling  him  that  she 
could  not  have  done  it  better  herself !  She  had  come  to  him  in  the 
form  of  a  stranger,  and  he  had  cautiously  tried  to  hide  his  identity 
for  a  time.  In  justice  to  him,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  des- 
perate men  were  watching  for  his  return,  intending  to  waylay  him 
and  put  him  to  death  before  he  should  enter  his  own  door,  and  that 
he  was  using  the  only  means  that  could  save  him. 

Those  were  wild  times,  and  we  shall  have  to  admit  some  worse 
defects  in  Homer's  hero  than  his  lying.  He  was  a  pirate,  as  were 
his  com])anion  kings  and  his  men  at  arms,  who  all  "made"  their 
wealth  by  the  simple  process  of  taking  it  from  weak  possessors, 
considering  it  more  honorable  to  live  upon  the  wealth  produced  by 
others  than  to  produce  wealth  for  themselves.  It  is  no  excuse  for 
Odysseus  that  most  of  the  so-called  Christian  wars,  including  most 
of  the  Crusades,  have  had  a  motive  of  riches,  though  this  design 
was  usually  cleverly  hidden  by  those  who  were  to  profit — in  the 
Great  War  of  1914  it  is  a  pathetic  fact  that  the  men  in  the  armies 
of  every  side  had  been  made  to  believe  that  their  country's  cause 
was  just.  We  can  say  for  Odysseus  that  he  was  no  hypocrite,  but 
an  lionest  ])irate,  and  that  the  gods  of  Olympus  had  not  forbidden 
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such  warfare.  In  his  day  the  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  that  shall 
apply  to  all  men  and  in  all  places  had  not  been  generally  accepted 
among  the  men  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  he  could  glory  in  the 
strength  of  the  arm  that  enriched  him  without  fear  of  being  criticized 
on  moral  grounds  even  by  the  men  he  despoiled — they  would  have 
done  the  same  to  him  if  they  had  been  able.  Certainly  modern 
imperialists  will  have  no  quarrel  with  him.  To  his  credit,  also,  we 
may  count  it  that  his  men  understood  what  they  were  fighting  for, 
that  they  were  not  conscripts,  but  volunteers,  and  that  he  shared 
generously  with  them  the  booty  that  was  captured.  His  was  no 
case  of  setting  the  men  to  do  the  dangerous  fighting  while  he  safely 
reaped  the  material  rewards,  and  he  was  not  an  imperial  financier. 
or  a  profiteer.  He  will  stand  comparison  to  his  advantage  with 
war-makers  of  our  generation  whom  the  world  has  called  great, 
on  most  of  the  counts.  Being  a  pre-Christian  pagan,  Odysseus 
Hved  by  what  theologians  call  common  grace,  and  perhaps  because 
of  his  benighted  state  he  was  not  tempted  to  play  the  hypocrite  as 
are  those  of  our  generation  who  have  clear  vision  and  higher  ideals, 
but  along  with  these  an  overpowering  impulse  for  other  people's 
possessions  and  a  good  chance  to  put  money  in  their  purse  by  starting 
war.  Is  it  something  toward  restoring  our  self-respect  that  hypoc- 
risy is  a  concession  to  the  ideal,  and  therefore  something  to  rejoice 
in  even  if  cataclysms  of  war  should  continue  to  occur?  Or  is  it  the 
more  of  a  reproach  to  us  in  modern  times  and  of  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation that  we  have  added  a  new  sin  to  the  old  pagan  ones? 
The  lying  of  Odysseus  was  not  so  vicious  as  modern  hypocrisy, 
but  then,  Odysseus  never  faced  the  problems  of  the  modern  world. 
There  seems  to  have  been  no  conflict  between  his  religious  theories 
and  his  practice:  his  faith  in  his  gods  guided  his  life,  nerved  him 
to  fight  at  tremendous  odds  and  to  gain  victory  in  the  conviction 
that  he  was  sustained  by  wisdom  and  by  justice. 

Perhaps  we  should  say,  "by  wisdom,  if  not  always  by  justice." 
for  there  is  one  passage  in  the  Odyssey  in  which  Homer,  and 
Apollo,  are  seen  not  to  approve  of  pirates,  such  as  Odysseus  has 
been  and  the  other  kings  still  are.  It  is  that  in  which  "noble  Eu- 
mseus,"  as  Homer  calls  him.  the  slav;  and  swineherd  who  tries  to 
do  right  in  all  things,  as  his  name  assures  us,  e-'.  tir//.  /tatoju.ai,  fxaievofj.aL, 
says  to  Odysseus  in  their  talk  at  the  lodge : 

"Reckless  deeds  the  blessed  gods  love  not;  they  honor  justice  and  man's 
upright  deeds.  Why,  evil-minded  cruel  men  who  land  on  a  foreign  shore,  and 
Zeus  allows  them  plunder  so  that  they  sail  back  home  with  well-filled  ships — 
even  on  the  hearts  of  such  falls  a  great  fear  of  heavenly  wrath." 
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The  artistic  fiction  that  Odysseus  then  proceeds  to  tell  the  good 
old  man  as  to  his  past  seems  to  acknowledge  the  point  that  Eumseus 
has  been  making,  for  it  shows  that  Zeus  had  brought  all  of  his 
piratical  expeditions  to  naught — at  one  time  Zeus  thundered,  and 
wrecked  the  ship ;  at  another,  Zeus  struck  his  men  with  terror  in 
the  midst  of  an  attack  that  they  were  making,  but  encouraged  those 
whom  they  were  fighting,  so  that  his  men  were  destroyed  and  he 
would  have  perished  himself  but  for  the  protection  of  the  king,  to 
whom  he  became  a  suppliant.  It  is  not  without  significance  in  this 
connection  that  the  riches  which  Odysseus  brings  back  with  him  to 
Ithaca  are  gifts,  not  spoils  of  war,  and  that  he  undertakes  a  journey 
to  placate  the  god  of  the  sea,  Poseidon,  after  his  return,  but  makes 
no  more  raids.  Does  not  the  Odyssey  mark  the  time  in  the  moral 
evolution  of  Greece  when  those  who  serve  Apollo  are  teaching  that 
wars  of  aggression  and  for  possessions  are  wrong?  "God  gives  and 
God  withholds,  as  is  his  pleasure ;  his  power  is  over  all,"  is  the 
comment  of  this  good  old  Job  among  the  Grecians,  who  himself  has 
endured  in  patience  one  of  the  hardest  of  fates,  that  of  a  kidnapped 
child  sold  into  slavery  in  a  foreign  land. 

In  this  incident  at  the  lodge,  it  is  the  noble  slave,  Eumseus,  and 
not  kingly  Odysseus,  whom  the  Blind  Bard,  inspired  by  Apollo,  is 
giving  the  highest  honor,  and  Homer  becomes  so  moved  with  enthu- 
siasm that  he  abandons  the  narrative  form  and  breaks  into  apos- 
trophe in  telling  the  story :  "Then,  Swineherd  Eumaeus,  you  an- 
swered him  and  said."  Is  he  not  saying,  in  a  concrete  example, 
"Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  and  those  who  hunger  and  thirst 
after  righteousness,  and  those  who  make  for  peace"?  Homer  can 
not  be  awarded  the  glory  of  having  formulated  the  Beatitudes,  but 
of  having  at  least  a  vision,  a  vision  in  which  the  mighty  on  their 
thrones  were  not  exalted,  but  those  of  low  degree  who  tried  -cvcll. 

Was  Odysseus  dear  to  Apollo  as  well  as  to  Athene,  though  in  a 
lesser  degree?  We  may  infer  that  he  was.  from  the  fact  that  Apollo 
showed  grace  to  Odysseus  when  he  stopped  at  Delos  on  his  way 
to  Troy  to  ofifer  Apollo  a  sacrifice — Odysseus  never  failed  to  offer 
fit  sacrifice  to  the  gods  of  his  devotion.  When  he  meets  Nausicaa 
at  the  washing-pool  after  his  shipwreck  and  asks  her  assistance,  he 
tells  her  how  the  god,  at  Delos,  gave  him  courage  and  comfort  by 
showing  him  a  vision :  Beside  the  altar,  a  fair  olive  shoot  sprang 
up  before  his  eyes,  and  this  he  interjirets  to  mean  that  a  fair  young 
maid  will  be  sent  to  aid  him  in  his  hour  of  direst  need.     \\'hen 
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Nansicaa  gives  him  the  needed  assistance,  all  is  fulfilled  as  the  god 
foretold. 

Another  point  in  proof  that  Odysseus  was  dear  to  Apollo  is  the 
fact  that  Apollo  inspired  the  Blind  Bard  at  the  palace  of  Alcinous 
to  sing  the  Song  of  the  Destruction  of  Troy,  giving  praise  to  Odys- 
seus as  the  one  who.  under  Athene,  brought  the  war  to  a  close.  It 
was  poetically  fit  that  the  Blind  Bard  should  do  this  without  knowing 
that  the  hero  he  sang  was  the  honored  guest  at  this  banquet.  Per- 
haps Apollo  rewarded  Odysseus  thus,  and  at  once,  because  he  had 
just  done  an  act  of  the  gentlest  courtesy  to  the  Blind  P'ard,  cutting 
a  piece  of  the  choicest  meat  with  his  own  hand  and  sending  it  to 
him  by  a  page.  An  act  of  appreciation  like  this  shows  the  innermost 
heart  of  a  man  better  than  his  great  public  deeds,  and  Apollo  will 
rate  this  kindness  at  its  true  value  and  reward  it,  as  surely  as  he 
punished  Agamemnon  for  not  heeding  the  plea  of  a  humble  priest. 
Odysseus  seems  to  have  been  the  opposite  of  Agamemnon  in  con- 
sideration of  the  humble  priests  who  served  Apollo,  for  we  are  told 
that  "through  holy  fear"  he  protected  the  priest  Evanthe,  his  wife, 
and  his  son.  For  this  act,  also,  Apollo  rewarded  him  richly,  for  the 
gift  which  EvanAe  gave  him  in  gratitude  became  the  means  by 
which  Odysseus  was  saved  at  another  desperate  moment  in  his 
career — it  was  that  very  delicious,  dark,  sweet  wine  that  Evanthe 
gave  him  with  which  he  intoxicated  Polyphemus,  and  thereby  es- 
caped from  the  man-eater's  cave.  Because  he  served  the  god  of 
Light,  it  was  poetically  just  that  it  should  be  given  him  to  break  the 
power  of  this  monster  of  darkness,  who  devoured  wayfarers  and 
suppliants  when  they  were  his  guests.  The  reward  that  Apollo  gave 
to  Odysseus  after  his  kindness  to  the  Blind  Bard  was  also  fit — a 
song,  an  immaterial  thing,  but  one  that  had  the  power  to  move  the 
hearts  of  virtuous  Queen  Arete,  King  Alcinous,  the  wise  counsellors 
and  the  people  of  the  Phseacians  to  honor  Odysseus,  give  him  rich 
gifts,  and  assist  him  on  his  way  home.  Also,  that  song  will  give 
fame  which  will  last  as  long  as  time  shall  endure ....  Xo  small  thing 
is  Apollo's  gift  of  a  song! 

Homer,  who  also  was  a  Blind  Bard  inspired  by  Apollo  and  the 
Muse,  enshrined  in  this  story  other  acts  that  Odysseus  did,  little 
things,  which  prove  him  a  man  of  the  kindest  heart  as  well  as  of 
Wisdom.  Among  these  was  his  treatment  of  his  slaves,  his  kind  old 
Xurse  and  his  Swineherd.  How  Homer,  and  the  god  Apollo  love 
the  "noble  Swineherd,  Eumgeus" !  and  ,what  a  true  king  among  men 
they  have  shown  him  to  be ! 

From  highest  to  lowest,  all  who  were  good  loved  Odysseus  ;  his 
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mother  died  of  grief  at  his  absence,  his  devoted  old  dog  died  of  joy 
when  he  heard  the  returned  master's  vioce.  "Your  wise  ways, 
glorious  Odysseus,  and  your  tenderness — the  longing  for  you  took 
joyous  life  away."  said  his  mother  to  him  brokenly  when  he  made 
his  descent  into  Hades ;  the  love  of  his  poor  old  dog,  Argo,  drew 
tears  from  his  eyes,  eloquent  of  what  he  had  been  and  why  he  was 
worthy,  not  only  in  the  sight  of  father  Zeus  and  Athene,  but  also  in 
that  of  Apollo. 

The  epic,  an  oracle  in  gong,  was  inspired  by  Apollo,  and  the 
Blind  Bard  knew  that  all  of  his  power  was  from  this  great  god: 
"Sing,  O  Muse,"  is  his  prayer,  not  "Help  nie  to  sing,"  making  him- 
self nothing,  or  only  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  god.  An 
empty  form  in  many  other  writers  the  invocation  to  the  Muse  is  a 
sincere  and  humble  prayer  in  Homer,  and  is  followed  by  incidents 
deeply  religious,  showing  the  ways  of  gods  to  men :  in  the  Iliad  the 
first  incident  shows  how  Apollo  punished  the  king,  Agamemnon,  for 
refusing  to  heed  the  prayer  of  the  poor  priest  in  behalf  of  his 
daughter,  who  was  a  captive  of  war  held  by  the  king :  in  the  Odyssev 
the  first  incident  shows  the  gods  in  Council  approving  Athene's 
plan  to  help  Odysseus  return  to  his  Home  and  approving  the  pun- 
ishment that  Orestes.  Agamemnon's  young  son,  has  just  given 
y-Egisthus.  "Lo,  how  men  blame  the  gods !"  says  Zeus,  and  clears 
himself  of  blame  for  /Egisthus's  death  by  showing  that  he  had 
warned  ^gisthus  against  his  evil  courses  ;  "Surely,  that  man  lies  in 
fitting  ruin !"  exclaims  Athene.  "So  perish  all  who  do  such  deeds" — 
the  deed  ^gisthus  had  done  was  to  woo  a  wife  and  help  her  to  kill 
her  husband. 

In  Apollo,  the  god  of  the  sun,  Grecian  mythology  touched  a 
height  sublime.  He  was  the  son  by  whom  Zeus  gave  light  to  the 
world,  the  light  of  justice  and  inspiration,  by  which  man  rises  above 
his  brute  estate.  \\'ith  the  help  of  the  Muses,  men  can  transcend 
mere  mortals,  in  the  arts,  and  can  create,  like  the  gods,  great  works 
which  will  not  die.  The  Greeks  did  not  make  the  mistake,  common 
in  darkened  ages,  of  thinking  that  morals  and  religion  have  nothing 
to  do  with  art.  Their  word  apetv,  from  which  our  word  art  is  made, 
meant  a  fitting,  or  joining  together,  and  applied  to  painting,  poetry, 
drama,  sculpture,  architecture — all  of  the  high  arts  presided  over 
by  Apollo  and  the  Sacred  Nine.  But  while  they  used  the  word  to 
apply  to  things  made  of  words,  sounds,  marble  or  any  other  material 
fitted  or  joined  together  with  beauty,  they  never  forget  that  these 
beautiful  things  were  also  true  and  good,  for  their  inspiration  was 
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from  Apollo,  the  god  of  the  sun.  and  everything  less  than  true  and 
good  was  unthinkable  as  emanating  from  him.  Just  as  the  sun  pours 
down  his  beams  upon  the  earth,  giving  light,  which  is  the  condition 
of  life,  so  through  the  Muses  Apollo  lighted  the  minds  of  his  chosen 
art-ists  and  warmed  their  hearts  with  en-thusiastn,  which  means 
derivatively.  God-JVithin,  for  the  exaltation  of  spirit  that  man  feels 
when  the  True  and  the  Good  are  crowned  with  beauty,  they  recog- 
nized as  God-given.  Our  word  poet,  also  derived  from  the  Greek, 
meant  maker,  or  creator,  and  honored  the  maker  of  song  by  com- 
paring him  with  the  Divine  Creator,  fot  his  work  also  is  a  thing 
of  pure  spirit,  and  at  its  best  is  immortal,  as  Homer's  is.  It  is  the 
true  poet  who  becomes  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  god  to 
waken  men  to  a  sense  of  the  good  to  be  attained  ai'jd  justice  to  be 
rendered.  Out  of  the  heart  are  the  issues  of  life,  and  the  poet's 
appeal  is  from  the  God-tvithin  himself  to  the  God-zvithin  other 
hearts,  and  so  is  fundamental.  True  poets,  who  ennobled  and  up- 
lifted men.  were  leaders  among  the  Greeks,  and  "poetic  justice"  was 
recognized  as  perfect  and  to  be  acted  on,  as  in  the  Code  of  Solon. 
"Oh,  that  is  poetry,"  says  our  blind  time,  and  continues  to  pay  the 
price  of  injustice  and  unwisdom.  By  a  living  faith  in  Apollo's 
justice  and  Athene's  wisdom  Homer's  hero  took  courage  to  fight 
singlehanded  the  hundreds  of  desperate  suiters  who  threatened  his 
home,  and  he  won ;  by  faith  in  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  God 
Athenian  Solon,  called  the  Wise  and  the  Just  and  therefore  selected 
by  his  poeple  to  do  this  political  work  for  them,  wrote  .the  Code  that 
made  Athens  a  Democracy  and  brought  her  her  Golden  Age ;  by 
faith  in  Athene  and  Apollo,  little  Athens  dared  to  defend  herself 
against  giant  Persia  at  fearful  odds,  and  saved  herself  and  the 
Western  World  by  her  victory  at  Marathon  and  Salamis — Davids 
against  Goliaths ! 

In  the  myths  of  wise  Athene  and  just  Apollo,  and  in  the  won- 
ders they  wrought  in  Athenian  life,  one  must  admit  that  the  Grecian 
religion  was  earnest  and  noble,  especially  in  the  periods  before  great 
riches  and  imperial  ambitions  had  tarnished  the  national  ideals,  be- 
fore Hephaestos  and  Ares  had  become  the  gods  of  devotion  to  prac- 
tical purposes. 

By  "the  gods  of  the  fathers"  men  were  offered  salvation  on 
condition  that  they  obey,  and  were  visited  with  punishment  in  this 
world  and  the  next  if  they  did  not  keep  the  commandments— in 
fact,  Greek  paganism  was  far  from  being  the  easy  and  lax  religion 
that  it  has  been  thought.     In  the  Apollonian  period  it  was  dark. 
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offering  little  hope  to  even  the  best  of  m;n  and  showing  many  in- 
stances of  trials  and  tragic  fates  that  the  good  had  been  made  to 
endure  because  some  of  the  gods  themselves  were  unwise  and  ill- 
intentioned.  Witness  the  case  of  Odysseus  wandering,  of  Qidipus 
blind,  and  of  Prometheus  tortured.  Only  a  mistaken  interpretation, 
from  a  lax  and  degenerate  period,  as  the  late  Greek,  the  Roman 
and  the  Italian  Renaissance,  could  justify  the  opinion  that  the 
Greeks  held  their  religion  lightly  and  thought  little  of  family  ties. 
In  the  early  period,  even  the  loves  of  the  gods  were  not  the  chronique 
scandaleiisc  that  some  of  the  critics  take  them  to  be,  but  conveyed 
the  best  thought  of  their  time.  In  the  Odyssey,  the  gods  are  in  their 
heaven  beyond  question,  and  punish  those  who  do  wrong  in  the 
world.  . .  .1  was  about  to  say,  especially  in  the  home,  for  the  Odyssey 
is  a  story  of  happy  and  unhappy  homes,  and  every  person  who  vio- 
lates the  home  is  punished  by  Zeus  and  Athene  and  Apollo — God, 
in  his  wisdom  and  justice. 

Aphrodite,  the  destroyer  of  homes,  is  "laughter-loving,"  ac- 
cording to  Homer's  epithet,  but  Athene  is  nobly  serious,  patron  of 
the  useful  arts,  as  that  of  the  loom  and  the  needle,  and  giver  of 
the  fruitful  olive ;  Aphrodite  is  held  lightly  among  the  immortals 
and  is  distrusted  by  wise  men  and  women,  but  Athene  is  able  to 
turn  all  wise  minds  to  her  purposes.  Aphrodite  brings  ruin  to  her 
devotees  and  those  who  give  them  protection  ;  but  Athene  protects 
her  own.  Her  tongue  is  a  spear,  even  when  she  talks  with  Father 
Zeus,  and  sometimes  by  pleading,  sometimes  with  sarcasm,  she  wins 
their  cause  for  her  votaries.  So,  having  wisely  bided  her  time,  she 
skilfully  turns  the  attention  of  Zeus  to  the  plight  of  worthy  Odysseus 
at  the  Council  and  persuades  him  to  take  up  this  cause,  changing 
the  subject  from  ^gisthus  who  has  been  justly  punished  to  Odys- 
seus, who  has  been  unjustly  prevented  from  reaching  his  home: 

"Our  Father,  son  of  Chronos,  most  high  above  all  rulers,  that  man[jEgis- 
thus]  assuredly  lies  in  fitting  ruin  !  So  perish  all  who  do  such  deeds !  But  now 
my  heart  is  torn  for  wise  Odysseus.  He,  hapless  man,  long  cut  ofif  from  friends, 
longing  but  to  see  the  smoke  springing  from  his  land,  desires  to  die.  Did  not 
Odysseus  seek  your  favor  by  offering  sacrifice  upon  the  plains  of  Troy?  Then 
why  are  you  so  wroth  against  him,  Zeus?" 

Then  answered  her  cloud-gathering  Zeus,  and  said : 

"My  child,  what  word  has  passed  the  barrier  of  your  teeth?  How  could 
I  ever  forget  kingly  Odysseus,  who  is  beyond  all  mortal  men  in  wisdom,  beyond 
them  too  in  giving  honor  to  the  immortal  gods  who  hold  the  open  sky  ? .  .  . .  Come, 
let  us  all  here  plan  for  his  return." 
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It  was  skilfully  done !  and  we  note  that  the  considerations  for 
Odysseus  as  against  ^gisthus  are  moral,  and  religious. 

Athene  is  the  goddess  of  those  who  love  wisely  and  who  pro- 
tect wise  love,  such  as  Odysseus  and  his  Penelope,  and  she  must 
punish  such  as  Paris  and  Helen  and  the  Trojans  who  shelter  them, 
for  if  the  unwise  should  continue  to  prosper,  the  world  would  go 
wrong.  Her  character  is  admirably  shown  in  the  incident  of  the 
Palladium,  her  statue  of  olive  wood,  which  she  gave  as  a  reward 
to  the  Trojans  when  they  were  true  to  her.  many  years  before  the 
Trojan  War,  along  with  her  promise  that  she  would  protect  their 
city  so  long  as  this  statue  was  within  their  walls.  The  Trojans  had 
prized  this  Palladium,  or  image  of  wisdom,  as  their  most  precious 
possession,  but  now  when  they  turned  to  give  protection  to  devotees 
of  Aphrodite  and  forsook  this  god  of  their  fathers,  her  anger  rose 
hot  against  them,  and  it  was  she  who  delivered  them  into  the  hands 
of  their  spoilers.  She  led  the  Greeks  to  besiege  their  city,  she 
prompted  Odysseus  (who  was  the  man  after  her  own  heart),  to 
oppose  Agamemnon,  at  the  council  when  Agamemnon  unwisely  pro- 
posed to  give  up  the  siege  and  go  home,  and  she  led  Odysseus  to 
adopt  the  stratagem  of  the  Wooden  Horse  to  gain  entry  within  the 
Walls  of  Troy.  Finally,  when  the  Grecian  chiefs  were  within  the 
walls,  it  was  she  w^ho  led  them  to  lay  hands  on  her  guardian  statue 
and  carry  it  out  of  her  temple  and  beyond  the  gates,  for  she  must 
hold  to  her  promise  that  so  long  as  the  Trojans  had  that  statue 
their  city  would  be  safe.  When  the  cry  went  up  in  Troy  that  the 
Palladium  was  no  longer  in  the  temple,  the  Trojans  gave  up  all 
hope  of  Athene's  protection,  and  their  city  fell.  To  the  letter, 
Athene  fulfilled  her  promise,  but  she  also  punished  the  Trojans  as 
they  deserved.  They  had  chosen  the  laughter-loving  Aphrodite  in 
folly — they  had  it  to  repent  in  blood  and  tears  in  the  ashes  of  their 
homes ;  they  had  defended  the  unfaithful  wife  and  her  tempter — 
they  saw  their  own  true  wives  and  daughters  led  away  as  captives 
when  Troy  fell. 

So  the  prophecy  of  Apollo  came  true,  and  Troy  fell  because  of 
Paris,  delivered  into  the  hands  of  spoilers  that  spoiled  her.  The 
Archer  shot  true. 


THE  SATANISM  OF  BARBEY  D'AUREVILLY. 

BY  MAXIMILIAN  J.  RUDWIN. 

**^1[rHAT  is  his  (man's)  religion?"  queries  the  Shavian  Devil. 
V  V  "An  excuse  for  hating  me."^  Jules  Amedee  Barbey  d'/\ure- 
villy  seems  to  have  formed  an  exception  to  this  general  rule.  His 
religion,  to  all  appearances,  was  a  pretext  for  loving  Lucifer.  This 
author's  conversion  in  1846  was  the  starting-point  of  an  absorbing 
preoccupation  with  the  Devil  and  all  his  works.  When  Baudelaire's 
Fleurs  du  Mai  appeared  in  1857,  Barbey  stated  in  a  review  that  the 
man  who  cultivated  these  poisonous  flowers  had  but  two  courses 
open :  to  blow  his  brains  out  or — to  turn  Christian.-  To  avoid  the 
humiliation  of  crawling  to  the  Cross,  Barbey  did  not  start  writing 
his  diabolical  stories  until  after  his  conversion.  In  contrast  to 
Adolphe  Rette.'another  diabolical  story- writer.  Barbey  went  de  Dieii 
ail  diable — from  the  Divinity  to  the  Devil.'  Although  continuing 
to  profess  a  belief  in  the  Prince  of  Peace,  he  undertook  to  preach  the 
Prince  of  the  Pit.  "If  he  still  pretended  to  honor  the  Church," 
says  J.  K.  Huysmans.  who  afterward  also  joined  the  group  of 
decadent  and  diabolist  writers.^  "he.  nevertheless,  addressed  his 
prayers,  as  in  the  Middle  Ages,  to  the  Devil.""'  Clinging  to  the 
Cross  of  Christ  with  one  hand,  he  upheld  with  the  other  the  diadem 
of  the  Devil.     This  creator  of  diabolical  characters  stoutly  main- 

1  George  Bernard  Shaw,  Man  and  Superman  (1903),  p.  107. 

-  "Apres  les  Fleurs  du  Mai  il  n'y  a  que  deux  parties  a  prendre  pour  le  poete 
qui  les  fit  eclore,  se  bruler  la  cervelle  ou  se  faire  chretien."  Les  oruvres  et  les 
hommes.    Les  poetes  (1863). 

"Adolphe  Rette,  author  of  Treize  idylles  diaboliques  (1898),  tells  the  story 
of  his  conversion  in  a  book  with  the  title  D^^  diable  a  Dieu  (1907).  For  his 
conversion  see  the  essay  "The  Confession  of  M.  Rette"  in  Henry  Scott  Hol- 
land's A  Bundle  of  Memories  (1915),  pp.  185-9. 

*  See  the  present  writer's  article  "The  Satanism  of  Huysmans"  in  The 
Open  Court,  Vol.  XXXIV  (1920),  pp.  240-51. 

°  "S'il  pretendait  toujours  honorer  I'Eglise,  il  n'en  adressait  pas  moin^ 
comme  au  moyen  age  ses  postulations  au  Diable."    A  Rebotirs  (1889). 
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tained  that  his  creations  were  the  natural  children  of  the  Church. 
He  prefaced  his  stories  with  a  declaration  of  belief  in  the  Devil 
and  called  to  witness  the  teachers  of  the  Church.  "I  have  always 
believed,"  Barbey  writes  in  his  preface  to  V Ensorcelec  (1854),  ".  . .  . 
in  the  intervention  of  occult  and  malignant  powers  in  the  struggles 
of  humanity.  ...  In  regard  to  the  intervention  of  the  malignant 
powers  in  the  affairs  of  humanity,  I  have  as  support  the  testimony 
of  the  Church,  and  I  do  not,  moreover,  believe  that  what  is  going  on 
at  present  in  the  world  permits  the  most  recalcitrant  to  doubt  it."" 
Tn  his  preface  to  les  DiaboUques  (1874)'  Barbey  again  describes 
himself  as  "the  author.  ..  .who  believes  in  the  Devil  and  in  his 
influence  in  the  world."* 

The  position  which  Barbey  takes  in  regard  to  his  belief  in  the 
Devil  cannot  be  assailed.  His  assertion  that  the  Devil  is  as  essential 
to  religion  as  the  Deity  cannot  be  gainsaid.^  He  is  wholly  right 
when  he  maintains  that  you  cannot  be  a  believer  in  the  Almighty 
and  be  a  dis-believer  in  the  Adversary.  The  belief  in  the  Devil  is 
an  important  part  of  the  teachings  of  the  Church.  It  is  the  pivotal 
point  of  the  Catholic  scheme  of  salvation.  What  need  would  there, 
indeed,  be  for  salvation  through  Christ  if  there  were  no  Satan  con- 
stantly plotting  against  man?  It  is,  furthermore,  wholly  in  con- 
formity with  the  Catholic  creed  if  Barbey  sees  the  paw  of  the  Devil 
rather  than  the  hand  of  God  in  the  affairs  of  life.  The  Church  has 
always  taught  that  the  evil  influence  has  a  stronger  hold  upon  man- 
kind than  the  good  influence.  It  is  part  of  the  doctrinal  system  of 
the  Church  that  the  Devil  can  and  actually  does  exercise  a  greater 
power — physical  as  well  as  moral — over  man  than  God.  Barbey's 
belief  that  it  is  the  Devil  rather  than  the  Divinity  that  pulls  the 
human  puppets  on  this  stage  which  we  call  the  earth  is  canonically 
correct.  Is  not  the  Devil  the  prince  of  the  world  (Job.  xii.  31  ;  xiv. 
30;  xvi.  11;  Eph.  ii.  2;  vi.  12),  nay  even  the  God  of  this  world — 
deiis  hnjus  saeculi  (2  Cor.  iv.  4)  ?     Do  we  not  infer  from  another 

"  "J'ai  toujours  cru.  . .  .a  rintervention  des  puissances  occnltes  et  mauvaises 
dans  les  luttes  de  I'humanite.  . .  .Quant  a  I'intervention  des  puissances  mauvaises 
dans  les  affaires  de  I'humanite,  j'ai  encore  pour  moi  le  temoignage  de  I'Eglise, 
et  d'ailleurs  je  ne  crois  pas  que  ce  qui  se  passe  tout  a  I'heure  dans  le  monde 
permette  au  plus  recalcitrant  d'en  douter."     UEnsorcclee,  p.  61. 

^  This  collection  of  ten  tales  is  considered  by  Philip  Treherne,  Louis  XVII 
and  Other  Papers  (1912),  137,  the  most  characteristic  of  all  of  Barbey's 
imaginative  writings. 

^  ".  .  .  .L'auteur  qui  croit  au  Diablo  et  a  ses  influences  dans  le  monde." 

^  The  German  rationalist  of  the  eighteenth  century  Christoph  Friedrich 
Nicolai  already  said  that  God  and  the  Devil  make  up  the  virhole  of  religion. 
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biblical  passage  that  the  authority  over  the  world  has  been  delivered 
to  Satan  who  can  give  it  to  whom  he  will  (Luc.  iv.  6)  ? 

Now  that  the  belief  in  the  Devil  and  the  use  of  the  word  devil 
have  gone  out  of  fashion  we  fail  to  grasp  the  importance  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Devil  for  our  Ancestors.  These  scoffers,  who  at  the  very 
mention  of  his  name  burst  into  shouts  of  laughter,  should  be  re- 
minded of  the  fact  that  not  so  very  long  ago  it  was  authoritatively 
declared  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  that  a  denial  of  the  Devil's  per- 
sonal existence  constituted  a  man  a  notorious  evil  liver  and  a  de- 
praver of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  At  least  in  one  country 
of  Europe  the  Devil  has  not  yet  lost  his  legal  status.  Ireland  still 
recognizes  witchcraft  as  an  offence  against  the  law.  In  the  Com- 
mission of  Peace  the  newly  appointed  magistrate  is  empowered  to 
take  cognizance,  among  other  crimes,  of  "Witchcraft,  Inchantment, 
Sorcery,  Magic  Arts."^" 

From  the  days  when  Athanasius  was  writting  the  life  of  St. 
Anthony  in  devil-fighting  heroics,  man's  evil  thoughts  and  acts  have 
been  considered  by  the  faithful  the  machinations  of  the  Evil  One. 
Heresy  was  traced  by  the  Church  to  the  blowing  of  Beelzebub's 
bellows  into  the  ears  of  humanity.  For  the  Roman  religion- 
ist the  belief  in  the  Devil  as  any  other  belief  has  been  fixed  ne 
varietur  by  the  Church.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  belief  in 
the  Devil  as  the  power  that  directs  our  destinies  must  form  for 
every  Catholic  a  part  of  his  religion.  In  other  words,  every  Catholic 
is  necessarily  a  Satanist.  Jules  Lemaitre,  another  of  the  grands 
converti,  may  think  that  the  denial  of  Satan  is  a  stronger  sort  of 
Satanism  than  the  belief  in  him,  and  that  the  real  Satanist  was  the 
atheist  Sainte-Beuve  rather  than  the  Catholic  Barbey."  There  can 
be  no  question,  however,  that  Satanism  in  its  original  meaning  is 
nothing  but  the  belief  in  Satan  as  the  controlling  power  in  the 
world's  affairs.  Just  as  deism  means  a  belief  in  God  (Deus).  and 
Christianism  implies  faith  in  Christ,  so  is  satanism  or  diabolism 
primarily  the  belief  in  Satan  or  Diabolus.^-  As  a  Catholic  believer 
Barbey  necessarily  was  a  satanist,  and  in  portraying  the  Devil's 
activity  on  this  earth  he  is  wholly  within  Catholic  teaching  and 
tradition.  His  method  is  sound  theology,  whatever  we  may  think 
of  it  in  other  respects.  If  a  novelist  is  permitted  to  resort  to  provi- 
dential intervention,  why  should  he  not  be  allowed  also  to  get  the 

1°  Cf.   St.  John  D.   Seymour,  Irish  Demonology  and   Witchcraft    (1913), 
p.  248. 

^1  Jules  Lemaitre,  Les  contemporains,  4th  series  (8th  ed.,  1889),  p.  54. 

1- Eugene  Grele,  Jules  Barbey  d'Aurevilly.    L'oeuvre  (1904),  p.  121 
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Devil  to  help  him  out  of  a  difficulty?  In  what  respect,  pray,  is 
infernal  machinery  inferior  to  celestial  machinery?  Why  should 
diabolus  c.v  uiachina  not  be  just  as  good  as  deus  ex  machina?  If  we 
allow  extra-human  powers  to  intervene  in  the  affairs  of  man,  the 
representatives  of  both  realms  ought  to  enjoy  equal  rights.  From 
the  theological  point  of  view  the  introduction  into  literature  of 
superhuman  characters,  evil  as  well  as  good,  offers  no  difficulty 
whatever.  From  the  point  of  view  of  psychology,  however,  no 
influences  for  good  or  evil  which  do  not  flow  from  man's  character 
can  be  considered.  But  Barbey  makes  no  claim  whatever  upon 
psychological  truth.  He  never  attempts  to  explain  psychologically 
the  acts  of  his  characters.  It  is  his  method  to  develop  and  to  ex- 
plain an  extraordinary,  an  abnormal  condition  of  spirit,  and  to 
avoid  all  psychological  motivation  by  attributing  it  to  the  Devil. 
In  this  respect,  too,  Barbey  is  a  consistent  Catholic.  To  explain 
in  a  natural  way  the  unusual  thoughts  or  acts  of  man  would  run 
counter  to  the  teachings  of  the  Church.  According  to  Catholic 
belief  the  human  mind  cannot  accomplish  anything  unusual  without 
the  aid  of  Satan.  Barbey's  contemporary,  the  Marquis  de  Mirville, 
also  refers  all  unusual  phenomena  to  the  Devil. ^"  Theology  and 
psychology  do  not  mix  well.  A  Catholic  novelist  must  not  attempt 
at  all  to  explain  man's  acts  through  his  character.  In  conformity 
with  the  Catholic  creed  he  must  account  for  each  act  by  the  whis- 
pering either  of  a  good  or  of  a  bad  angel.  Barbey  as  a  Catholic 
novelist  had  to  adopt  this  method  of  motivation  and  present  his 
characters  as  moved  by  a  mysterious  hand.  As  he  was,  furthermore, 
convinced  of  the  predominance  of  evil  in  the  world,  he  could  not 
fail  to  see  the  Devil  wherever  he  turned  his  eyes.  That  is  why 
the  Devil  is  so  frequently  recurrent  in  his  pages.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  the  Devil  who  is  the  real  hero  in  his  stories.  Satan  does 
not  appear  in  person,  but  he  is  the  power  in  whom  all  Barbey's 
characters  live  and  move  and  have  their  being.  For  Barbey  is 
interested  not  so  much  in  the  person  as  in  the  power  of  the  Devil. 
His  stories  deal  with  demonic  possession  rather  than  diabolical 
personality.  All  his  characters  are  diabolically  demented,  bewitched 
or  possessed  of  the  Devil.  His  women  especially  will  be  found  to 
be  of  a  diabolical  temperament.  There  is  not  a  woman  in  Ics  Dia- 
boliqites  who  is  not  possessed  of  at  least  seven  demons.^*  "Diabol- 
ic Marquis  de  Mirville.  Dcs  csprifs  ct  dc  leurs  manifestations  fuidiques 
dans  la  science  moderne  (1858). 

1*  "Pas  une  de  ses  femmes  qui  ne  soit  complice  de  la  moitie  des  demons." 
Leon  Bloy,  Un  brclan  d'cxcommunies  (1889),  p.  42. 
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ical."    remarks    their   pitiless    painter,    "diabolical    indeed.      Not    a 
woman  in   this  book   who   is  not  more  or  less  diabolical.     Not   a 

woman  whom  a  man  conld  call  seriously  and  truthfully  an  angel 

Not  a   woman   who   is   pure,   virtuous,   innocent These   sinning 

women  belong  body  and  soul  to  the  Devil. "^^ 

Barbev's  conception  of  woman,  too,  is  based  on  Catholic  teach- 
ing and  tradition.  As  Satan  is  the  eternal  tempter,  so  is  the  woman 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Church  the  eternal  instrument  of  temptation. 
Woman  was  conceived  by  the  medieval  monks  and  missionaries 
as  instrumcntnm  diaboli,  as  the  most  efficient  of  stalking-horses 
behind  which  the  Devil  went  hunting  for  souls.  Love  is  held  by 
this  diabolical  doctor  to  be  nothing  short  of  demonic  possession,  and 
its  enjoyment  is  certain  to  lead  man  to  eternal  perdition.  As  in 
Rops's  etchings,  so  do  we  behold  in  Barbey's  stories  woman  in  her 
worship  of  Lord  Lucifer.  She  is  an  adept  in  all  black  arts  and  an 
expert  in  all  forms  of  sexual  perversion.  The  woman  wallows  in 
the  wildest  orgies  of  lewdness  and  licentiousness,  continually  in- 
voking, extolling  and  worshiping  the  Devil.  To  the  credit  of  the 
author  it  must  be  admitted  that  his  stories  do  not  fail  of  their  pur- 
pose as  announced  in  their  preface,  and  that  his  inventions  of 
sorcery  and  sacrilege,  of  witchcraft  and  wickedness,  of  debauchery 
and  depravity,  of  erotomania  and  theophobia  will  terrify  the  most 
hardened  reader.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  discover  the  moral  aim 
which  this  doctor  of  the  diabolics  claims  for  his  stories.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  French  government  sued  Barbey  for  corrupting 
the  public  with  his  Diaboliques  as  it  had  prosecuted  Flaubert  for  the 
publication  of  Madame  Bovary  and  Baudelaire  for  his  Fleitrs  du 
nial.  Whether  or  not  we  see  in  Barbey,  as  we  do  in  Baudelaire, 
his  contemporary  and  comrade-in-letters,  a  man  who  obtains  de- 
light from  treading  on  forbidden  ground,  we  find  it  rather  obvious 
that  he  considered  it  all  a  matter  of  mirth.  His  men.  who  are 
slightly  less  diabolical  than  his  women,  are  described  with  an  ob- 
vious complaisance.  These  vassals  of  Satan  have  been  most  care- 
fully and  most  sympathetically  drawn.  They  are  the  elect  of  the 
Devil,  and  the  elite  of  mankind.  Barbey  makes  them  inherit  the 
earth  and  play  the  lord  over  their  fellow  men.     They  are  endowed 

^''  "Diaboliques.  il  n'y  en  a  pas  une  seule  ici  qui  ne  le  soit  a  quelque  degre. 
II  n'y  en  a  pas  une  seule  a  qui  on  puisse  dire  serieusement  le  mot  de :  Mon 
Ange !  sans  exagerer.  Comme  le  diable,  qui  etait  un  ange  aussi,  mais  qui  a 
culbute, — si  elles  sont  des  anges,  c'est  comme  lui. — la  tete  en  bas,  le . . . .  reste  en 
haul!  Pas  une  ici  qui  soit  pure,  vertueuse,  innocente. . .  .Ces  pecheresses  ont 
le  diable  au  corps  et  ou  coeur."  Preface  to  the  first  edition  of  Les  diaboliques, 
p.  6. 
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with  an  insolent,  joyous,  imperial,  Don  Juanesque  beauty,  a  beauty 
which  they  preserve  even  urito  the  end  of  their  days,  "as  if,"  ex- 
claims their  chronicler,  "they  had  concluded  a  pact  with  Satan." 
But  in  contrast  to  all  other  men  who  dared  to  deal  with  the  Devil. 
Barbey's  men  never  fulfil  their  part  of  the  agreement.  They  never 
pay  the  penalty  of  their  impiety  and  perversity.  Barbey's  sympathy 
for  his  diabolical  men  cannot  be  mistaken.  He  sinks  his  personality 
wholly  into  them  and  fully  identifies  himself  with  them.^®  They  are 
but  the  projections  of  his  own  ideal  self.  Mesnil,  Brassard  and 
Ravila  apparently  are  portraits  of  their  painter.  Barbey  even  went 
so  far  as  to  give  the  third  of  these  three  diabolics  his  own  two 
personal  names  Jules  x^medee. 

Barbey  thus  transcends  the  Catholic  belief  in  the  person  and 
power  of  the  Devil.  This  fanatic,  this  frantic  Catholic  evidently 
not  only  believes  in  the  Devil,  but  really  worships  him.  He  not  onlv 
accepts  Satan,  but  also  accords  him  a  seat  in  the  sanctuary.  Barbey 
informs  us  that  the  Devil  is  rather  interesting,  from  the  ethical  as 
well  as  esthetical  point  of  view.^'  Of  all  Devils  it  is  Satan  who 
appeals  to  our  author  most.  "This  fallen  angel,  coming  from  a 
good  family."  Barbey  tells  us,  "has  more  wit  than  all  the  other 
demons  whom  he  commands."'**  What  won  our  author  for  Satan 
was  that  distinguishing  trait  in  the  discrowned  archangel's  character 
which  brought  about  his  downfall.  It  was  the  empyrean  rebel's 
cry  A' on  serviam  which  found  a  strong  echo  in  the  heart  of  the 
literary- feudal  grand  seigneur.  Barbey  was,  indeed,  fier  comme  Luci- 
fer, as  the  French  saying  runs.  This  poor  scion  of  an  old  aristo- 
cratic family  was  of  a  very  proud  spirit.  His  friends.  Remy  de 
Gourmont  tells  us.  suffered  much  from  his  diabolical  arrogancy  and 
audacity.  The  quality  which  Barb';y  admired  most  in  Satan,  how- 
ever, was  his  power.  This  stalwart  reactionary  to  Romanism  and 
Royalty,  this  champion  of  medievalism  and  monarchism.  loved  power 
above  everything  else  in  the  world.  He  called  power  "the  most 
beautiful  thing  there  is  in  the  world  after  virtue.'"  This  lover  of 
power  could  not  help  but  fall  down  and  worship  the  almighty  god 
of  evil  and  prince  of  this  world.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Barbey  felt 
himself  so  much  kin  to  Satan  through  his  haughty  spirit  and  love 
of  power,  so  fully  identified  himself  with  his  hero  that  he  ended  by 

i«Cf.   Ernest  SeilHere.  Barbey  d'Aurevilly   (1910),  p.   190. 

^"  ". . .  .Moralement  comme  esthetiquement  c'est  interessant,  un  demon." 

^^  "Cet   archange   tombe,   etant   de   bonne   maison,   a   plus   d'esprit   que   les 
autres  diables  dont  il  est  le  chef."     Cf.  SeilHere,  op.  cit.,  p.  192. 

'""...  .La  force  la  plus  belle  chose  qu'il  y  ait  dans  le  monde  apres  la  vertue." 
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believing  that  he  was  the  Devil  himself.  Toward  the  end  of  his 
life  he  used  to  sign  his  letters  le  prince  des  tenebres  (the  Prince  of 
Darkness).  "A  devil"  seems  to  have  been  the  consensus  of  opinion 
among  his  friends  regarding  our  author  (Francois  Laurentie).  Bar- 
bey  certainly  had  le  diahle  an  corps,  which  is,  according  to  Voltaire, 
the  necessary  prerequisite  for  success  in  any  of  the  arts.-" 

In  all  truthfulness,  however,  it  must  be  stated  that  with  Barbey 
as  with  Rops  wickedness  was  all  pose.  They  both  portrayed  diabol- 
ism, but  they  never  practised  it.  Barbey's  personal  life  was  almost 
monastic,  the  general  view  gathered  from  his  writings  to  the  con- 
trary. Anatole  France,  who  is  the  authority  for  this  statement, 
tells  us  that  Barbey  wrote  as  an  angel  and  as  a  devil.-^  "A  con- 
fessor by  impiety,"  is  the  term  this  critic  applies  to  our  author. 
Philip  Treherne  has  Barbey's  dual  character  in  mind  when  he  calls 
him  "a  Mephisto  in  mufti."--  This  eccentric  Romantic  succeeded  in 
combining  the  role  of  champion  of  the  cross  and  the  crown  with  that 
of  apologist  of  dandyism  and  diabolism.  He  was  a  Bonaldic  Tradi 
tionalist^^  and  a  Byronic  Titan,  a  compound  of  Joseph  de  Maistre-* 
and  of  Alfred  de  Musset.  Barbey's  Romanticism  was  half  Seraphic 
and  half  Satanic.  His  great  literary  ancestor,  however,  was  Chateau- 
briand.-^ His  writings  may  be  considered  as  the  natural  offspring 
of  le  Genie  du  Christianisiiie  (1802).  It  is  from  Chateaubriand 
that  Barbey  like  Baudelaire-''  derived  his  Catholic  Satanism,  the 
belief  in  Satan  as  the  most  essential  element  in  the  Catholic  creed, 
as  well  as  his  Satanic  Catholicism,  that  mingling  of  pagan  sensuality 
with  Christian  sentiment,  that  sort  of  religion  which  should  furnish 
occasion  for  esthetic  pleasure  and  pious  emotion.  "Sentimentalism 
in  religion,"  says  Professor  Guerard,  "is  ever  a  dangerous  thing 
but  when  it  is  intensified  in  literature,  it  leads  straight  to — the 
Devil. "-^     Of  further  influence  on  Barbey  were  the  writers  of  fan- 

-°  "C'est  le  diable  au  corps  qu'il  faut  avoir  pour  exceller  dans  tous  les  arts." 

21  Anatole  France,  La  vie  litteraire,  3d  series  (1891),  pp.  37-45. 

22  Philip  Treherne,  op.  cit.,  p.  141. 

23  Louis  de  Bonald,  author  of  La  theorie  du  ponvoir  politique  et  religieux 
dans  la  societe  civile  (1796),  was  a  defender  of  authority  in  things  spiritual  as 
well  as  temporal. 

2*  Joseph  de  Maistre,  author  of  Du  Pape  (1819)  and  Soirees  de  Saint- 
Petersbourg  (1821)  headed  with  Bonald  the  movement  back  to  Rome  and 
Royalty. 

25  Cf.  Edmund  Gosse,  French  Profiles  (1904),  p.  96;  North  American 
Review,  Vol.  CXCII   (1910),  p.  485. 

26  James  Huneker,  Iconoclasts  (1905),  p.  352,  believes  that  it  was  from 
Baudelaire  that  Barbey  got  his  brand  of  Catholicism. 

-'  Albert  L.  Guerard,  French  Prophets  of  Yesterday  (1913),  p.  35. 
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tastic  stories  of  the  first  half  of  the  century.-*  Of  foreign  writers 
the  German  Hoffmann-"  and  the  American  Poe""  have  been  counted 
among  his  literary  ancestors. 

But  Barbey  d'Aurevilly  surpassed  all  his  masters  in  the  art  of 
giving  his  readers  the  holy  shudder.  Remy  de  Gourmont,  who  calls' 
our  author  "one  of  the  most  original  characters  of  the  nineteenth 
centurv."''^  counts  his  stories  among  the  greatest  masterpieces  of 
the  last  century  in  France.  "If  Balzac  had  written  les  Diaboliques, 
he  tells  us,  "it  would  be  regarded  as  the  greatest  of  his  works." 
Paul  de  Saint-Aictor  compares  Barbey's  stories  to  "the  philters  that 
sorcerers  brewed  in  which  were  asphodels  and  vipers,  tiger's  blood 
and  honey."  But  alas !  this  diabolical  dish  is  hard  to  digest  for  most 
of  us.''-  The  disdainful  dandy  knew  very  well  that  his  writings  would 
never  be  popular,  but  he  suffered  poverty  and  misery  rather  than 
cater  to  the  mob.  He  used  to  say  that  his  works  were  read  by 
thirty  people  only.  Included  in  this  number  was,  of  course,  Satan 
himself.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Devil,  in  return  for  the  signal 
services  Barbey  rendered  him,  has  finally  left  him  to  God. 

-^  Cf.  J.  H.  Retinger,  Lc  coiitc  phaiitastiquc  dans  Ic  roumntisme  francais 
(1908),  p.  130. 

-"  Cf.  Auguste  Dupouy,  France  et  Allemagne  (1913),  p.  103. 

•'0  Cf.  Atlantic  Monthly,  Vol.  LXVIII  (1891),  p.  699. 

31  Remy  de  Gourmont,  Promenades  littcraires,  1st  series   (1903),  p.  258. 

32  Of  all  of  Barbey's  imaginative  writings  Unc  Histoire  sans  nom  (1882) 
has  been  translated  into  English  and  published,  with  impressions  of  the  author 
by  Edgar  Saltus,  in  the  "Lotus  Library"  (Brentano's,  1919).  This  Story  With- 
out a  Name  recalls  in  its  essential  points  Heinrich  von  Kleist's  Die  Marquise 
7'on  O....  (1808).  Of  his  critical  works  Du  dandysmc  et  de  George  Briimmel 
(1845)  was  rendered  into  English  by  Douglas  Ainslie  and  published,  in  1897, 
under  the  title  Of  Dandyism  ajid  of  George  Brummel.  His  poem  "Le  Cid," 
which  is  now  very  popular  as  a  recitation,  has  been  translated  by  Miss  Betham- 
Edwards  in  her  book  of  essays  French  Men,  JJ'omen  and  Books  (1910),  which 
also  contains  a  portrait  and  a  study  of  our  author. 


THE  EUCHARIST. 


BY   WM.    WEBER. 


THE  Church  has  certain  solemn  ceremonials,  called  sacraments. 
They  are,  according  to  Protestant  doctrine,  instituted  by  Jesus 
Christ  and  given  to  the  Church  that  she  should  administer  them  for 
the  benefit  of  the  faithful.  That  conception  compels  any  one  who 
cannot  ascribe  the  founding  of  the  Church  to  Jesus  to  study  the 
question  when  and  how  the  two  sacraments,  Baptism  and  Eucharist, 
originated.  Eor  if  Jesus  entrusted  them  to  the  Church,  she  must 
have  existed  at  the  time  he  did  so  and,  consequently,  must  have  been 
established  by  him. 

The  Catholic  Church  is  not  interested  directly  in  that  problem. 
Her  sacraments  are  enjoined  as  such,  not  by  Jesus,  but  by  the  Church 
by  virtue  of  her  divine  origin  and  authority. 

As  to  Baptism,  we  possess  not  the  least  bit  of  evidence  that  it 
was  ordained  by  Jesus.  The  posthumous  baptismal  commandment 
and  trinitarian  formula  of  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  is  of  apocryphal  origin 
and  was  not  added  to  the  text  of  the  First  Gospel  before  the  year 
350  (see  The  Open  Court,  May,  1920,  "Manifestations  of  the  Risen 
Jesus").  The  Gospels  connect  the  Christian  Baptism  with  that  of 
John  the  Baptist,  by  whom  Jesus  himself  was  baptized.  Only  in 
one  instance  are  we  told  that  Jesus  baptized  in  person  (John 
iii.  22ff).  The  absolute  silence  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  as  to  that 
fact  is  rather  ominous.  The  Apostle  Paul  did  not  regard  baptizing 
as  very  important.  He  writes :  "Christ  did  not  send  me  to  baptize, 
but  to  preach  the  Gospel"  (1  Cor.  i.  17).  Thus  the  question  whether 
Jesus  instituted  the  sacraments  is  confined  to  the  Eucharist. 

The  New  Testament  contains  four  passages  which  refer  to  the 
Eucharist.  These  are  Luke  xxii.  14-20;  Mark  xiv.  22-24;  Matt. 
xxvi.  26-29;  and  1  Cor.  xi.  23-25.  Besides,  the  Johannine  account 
of  the  last  meal  which  Jesus  ate  with  his  disciples  has  to  be  ex- 
amined. 

The  Luke  version  differs  to  such  an  extent   from  the  others 
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that  it  is  advisable  to  consider  it  first.  Westcott  and  Hort,  the 
restorers  and  editors  of  the  oldest  text  of  the  New  Testament  in 
Greek,  attainable  bv  textual  criticism,  have  marked  the  words: 
"which  is  given  for  you :  this  do  in  remembrance  of  me.  And  the 
cup  in  like  manner  after  supper,  saying.  This  cup  is  the  new  cove- 
nant in  my  blood,  even  that  which  is  poured  out  for  you"  (Luke 
xxii.  19b-20)  as  a  rather  late  interpolation.  The  great  English 
text-critics  base  their  conclusion  on  the  testimony  of  the  manuscripts. 
They  sum  up  their  argument  as  follows :  "These  difficulties  added 
to  the  suspicious  coincidence  with  1  Cor.  xi.  24f.  and  the  transcrip- 
tional evidence  given  above,  leave  no  moral  doubt  (see  Introd. 
§  240)  that  the  words  in  question  were  absent  from  the  original 
text  of  Luke,  notwithstanding  the  purely  Western  ancestry  of  the 
documents  which  omit  them."  Notes  on  Select  Readings,  Appen- 
dix, Introd.  to  the  Xeiv  Testament  in  the  Original  Greek,  p.  63f.) 

Some  scholars  wish  to  retain  at  least  the  words :  "which  is 
given  for  you :  this  do  in  remembrance  of  me"  of  verse  19b.  But 
just  as  for  these  words,  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  Westcott  and 
Hort  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Matthew  and  Mark.  The 
common  source  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  read  without  doubt  only 
"This  is  my  body"  without  any  modifying  remarks.  (Matt.  xxvi. 
26  and  Mark  xiv.  22.) 

Our  Luke  text  read,  therefore,  about  the  years  350:  "When  the 
hour  was  come,  he  sat  down,  and  the  apostles  with  him.  And  he 
said  unto  them.  With  desire  I  have  desired  to  eat  this  passover 
with  you  before  I  sufifer :  for  I  say  unto  you,  I  shall  not  eat  it  until 
it  be  fulfilled  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  And  he  received  a  cup  and 
when  he  had  given  thanks,  he  said.  Take  this  and  divide  it  among 
yourselves ;  for  I  say  unto  you,  I  shall  not  drink  from  henceforth 
of  the  fruit  of  the  vine  until  the  kingdom  of  God  shall  come.  And 
he  took  bread,  and  when  he  had  given  thanks,  he  brake  it  and  gave 
to  them,  saying.  This  is  my  body"  (Luke  xxii.  14-19a). 

Even  this  comparatively  short  text  has  been  enlarged  by  several 
interpolations.  That  is  not  to  be  wondered  at:  for  just  the  chapters 
which  record  the  passion  of  Jesus  aroused  from  the  beginning  the 
keenest  interest. 

"And  the  apostles  with  him"  has  to  be  dropped  as  a  gloss, 
suggested  by  mistaken  zeal  for  improving  the  traditional  text.  The 
title  "apostles"  belongs  to  the  Twelve  only  when  they  acted  as  mes- 
sengers of  Jesus  and  in  relation  to  people  to  whom  they  brought 
the  message  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  But  where  their  personal 
relation  to  Jesus  is  referred  to.  they  are  called  "disciples."     The 
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expression  "the  Twelve"  may  be  used  in  either  case.  Therefore, 
the  noun  "apostles"  is  out  of  place  in  our  passage.  That  is  con- 
firmed by  the  rather  awkward  position  of  the  words  at  the  end  of 
the  sentence  and  furthermore  by  the  corresponding  readings  in  the 
first  two  Gospels.  Matt.  xxvi.  20,  we  find  "with  the  twelve  dis- 
ciples" and  Mark  xiv.  17.  "with  the  Twelve."  These  three  variants 
prove  that  none  of  them  appeared  in  the  original  text.  If  "and  the 
apostles  with  him"  as  well  as  the  parallel  phrases  are  omitted,  the 
text  is  absolutely  clear  and  perfect.  For  anybody  familiar  with 
Jewish  customs,  and  for  such  the  original  Synoptic  source  was 
written,  knew  Jesus  would  not  take  his  place  at  the  table  alone.  The 
passover  meal  was  not  eaten  by  a  single  person.  Thus  it  was  under- 
stood that  the  disciples  were  with  Jesus.  Besides,  the  narrator  was 
intent  upon  relating  what  Jesus,  not  his  companions,  did  and  said. 

Another  difficulty  is  presented  by  verse  16 :  "For  I  say  unto  you, 
I  shall  not  eat  it  until  it  be  fulfilled  in  the  kingdom  of  God."  Both 
verse  16  as  well  as  verse  15  are  missing  in  Matthew  and  Mark. 
That  does  not  imply  that  the  statements  in  Luke  are  spurious.  For 
it  is  impossible  to  explain  how  any  one  could  have  added  them  to 
the  Luke  text  if  they  were  not  part  of  it  from  the  beginning.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  those  sayings  of 
Jesus  should  have  been  left  out  in  Matthew  and  Mark.  They  refer 
to  the  passover  meal  whereas  the  first  two  Gospels  treat  of  the 
Eucharist.  For  that  reason,  I  am  compelled  to  accept  Luke  xxii. 
15-16,  as  genuine  with  the  exception  of  the  clause  "until  it  be  ful- 
filled in  the  kingdom  of  God." 

The  subject  of  "be  fulfilled"  must  be  the  passover  meal.  For 
there  is  no  other  noun  which  could  be  connected  with  that  verb. 
But  in  what  respect  could  the  passover  be  fulfilled  in  the  kingdom 
of  God?  All  the  promises  of  God,  of  course,  were  expected  to  be 
fulfilled ;  but  the  passover  meal  in  the  New  Testament  age  was  con- 
sidered as  a  thanksgiving  feast  in  remembrance  of  the  deliverance 
of  the  people  of  Israel  out  of  the  house  of  bondage  in  the  land  of 
Egypt.  There  is.  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  no  Jewish  tradition 
concerning  the  fulfilment  of  the  passover  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 
For  that  reason,  I  have  to  reject  the  clause  under  discussion  as 
spurious.  It  was  probably  inserted  in  order  to  harmonize  verse  16 
with  verse  18.  Jesus,  very  likely,  said  only:  "I  shall  no  more  eat 
it  from  now  on,"  or  words  to  that  efifect.  Some  reader  missed  in 
that  statement  a  reference  to  the  kingdom  to  come  and  altered  and 
enlarged  his  text  accordingly. 

A  third  difficulty  we  encounter  in  verse  18:  "For  I  say  unto 
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you,  I  shall  not  drink  from  henceforth  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine, 
until  the  kingdom  of  God  shall  come."  The  words  must  have  been 
spoken  by  Jesus  toward  the  end  of  the  meal  when  he  passed  the 
fourth  and  last  cup  of  wine  to  his  disciples.  But  in  that  case  they 
would  represent  merely  a  superfluous  repetition  of  the  thought  ex- 
pressed in  verse  16  in  its  present  form.  For  the  eating  of  the  passover 
there  implies  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  partaking  of  everything  that 
belonged  to  the  meal,  including  the  four  cups  of  wine. 

We  cannot  avoid  this  dilemma  by  assuming  verses  15-16  to 
have  been  pronounced  at  the  beginning,  whereas  verse  18  was  ut- 
tered at  the  end  of  the  passover.  For  the  words  "I  shall  no  more 
eat  it"'  point  very  distinctly  to  the  conclusion  of  the  sacred  repast. 
If  they  belonged  to  the  opening  scene,  they  would  imply  that  Jesus, 
although  the  head  of  the  company,  did  not  eat  the  passover.  That, 
however,  is  contradicted  by  the  words  of  verse  15  "I  have  eagerly 
desired  to  eat  this  passover  with  you  before  I  suffer." 

Moreover,  the  conjunction  "for,"  introducing  verse  18,  appears 
out  of  place.  The  same  conjunction  is  entirely  proper  in  verse  16, 
where  it  supplies  the  reason  why  Jesus  had  desired  to  eat  that  pass- 
over  with  his  disciples.  He  was  in  urgent  need  of  the  spiritual 
strength  imparted  by  that  memorial  of  the  almighty  assistance  which 
God  would  and  could  give  his  chosen  ones.  In  verse  18  it  contradicts 
verses  15-16  and  explains  why  Jesus  wanted  his  disciples  to  divide 
the  wine  among  themselves.  He  expected  to  drink  better  wine  in  the 
kingdom  of  God.  As  a  matter  of  course,  Jesus  as  the  president,  the 
father  of  the  family,  partook  of  the  cup  before  he  oft'ered  it  to  his 
disciples.  Besides,  the  parallel  versions  do  not  have  the  conjunction 
"for."  Matt  xxvi.  29,  reads:  "But  I  say  unto  you,  I  shall  not 
drink,"  etc.,  and  Mark  xiv.  23 :  "Verily  I  say  unto  you,  I  shall  no 
more  drink,"  etc.  In  both  instances  Jesus  evidently  drank  of  the 
wine  together  with  his  disciples.  Mark  xiv.  23,  states  expressly: 
"they  all  drank  of  it."    The  adjective  "all"  includes  Jesus. 

These  observations  show  in  my  opinion  that  Luke  xxii.  18. 
cannot  belong  to  the  original  text  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  but  must 
have  been  borrowed  from  Matthew  and  Mark.  According  to  verse 
17:  "Take  this  and  divide  it  among  yourselves"  Jesus  did  not  want 
to  drink  another  time  after  the  cup  had  made  its  first  round. 

Verse  19a :  "And  he  took  bread,  and  when  he  had  given  thanks, 
he  brake  it,  and  gave  to  them  saying,  This  is  my  body"  is  quite  clear. 
Jesus  offers  after  the  fourth  cup  of  wine  of  verse  17  the  apikomen 
which  closed  the  celebration  of  the  passover.  In  handing  the  pieces 
to  his  disciples,  he  uttered  one  more  personal  remark,  "This  is  my 
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body."  The  tertiurn  comparationis  is  that  the  bread  was  broken 
and  crushed  just  as  his  body  was  to  be  broken  and  crushed  a  few 
hours  later.  What  happened  to  the  malefactors  who  were  crucified 
with  Jesus  (John  xix.  31  f)  was  done,  of  course,  to  all  who  were 
taken  off  the  cross  and  buried  before  sunset  in  Palestine. 

The  oldest  text  of  the  accoimt  of  the  last  passover,  as  preserved 
in  the  Third  Gospel,  was  therefore : 

"And  when  the  hour  was  come,  he  sat  down.  And  he  said  unto 
them.  With  desire  I  have  desired  to  eat  this  passover  with  you  be- 
fore I  suffer:  for  I  say  unto  you.  I  shall  eat  it  no  more.  And  he 
received  a  cup,  and  when  he  had  given  thanks,  he  said.  Take  this 
and  divide  it  among  yourselves.  And  he  took  bread,  and  when  he 
had  given  thanks,  he  brake  it  and  gave  to  them,  saying.  This  is 
my  body." 

Those  words  certainly  do  not  relate  how  the  Eucharist  was  first 
celebrated,  or  instituted.  The  short  paragraph  simply  records  a 
few  personal  remarks  which  Jesus  made  in  connection  with  the 
closing  rites  of  the  passover.  They  were  prompted  by  his  fore- 
knowledge of  the  fate  which  was  swiftly  approaching.  The  occa- 
sion did  not  favor  longer  discourses  nor  the  institution  of  a  new 
sacrament.  The  entire  program  of  the  feast  was  minutely  pre- 
scribed in  all  its  details.  Jesus  had  no  chance  of  voicing  his  personal 
feelings  till  they  had  reached  the  closing  exercises.  On  the  other 
hand,  everything  on  the  table,  including  bread  and  wine,  formed 
part  of  the  passover  meal  and  had  to  be  consumed  as  such. 

Even  the  ancient  Christians  were  fully  aware  of  the  true  char- 
acter of  Luke  xxii.  14-19a.  That  is  demonstrated  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  a  doubt  by  the  addition  of  verses  19b-20  to  our  text.  The 
Third  Gospel,  in  their  estimation,  contained  originally  a  description 
of  the  first  Eucharist  just  as  Matthew  and  Mark  did.  Failing  to 
find  that  in  Luke,  they  felt  in  duty  bound  to  replace  what,  as  they 
thought,  had  been  lost,  by  adding  verses  19b-20. 

Mark  xiv.  22-25,  and  Matt.  xxvi.  26-29,  are  derived  without 
question  from  the  same  source.  There  are  slight  differences  be- 
tween the  two  accounts.  Mark  xiv.  22,  Jesus  says:  "Take,  this  is 
my  body."  Matt.  xxvi.  26:  "Take,  eat,  this  my  body."  Mark  xiv. 
23,  reads:  "and  they  all  drank  of  it."  Matt.  xxvi.  27,  the  drinking 
of  all  is  enjoined  as  a  command,  "Drink  ye  all  of  it."  The  words 
pronounced  over  the  cup  are  Mark  xiv.  24:  "This  is  my  blood  of 
the  covenant  which  is  poured  out  for  many."  Matt.  xxvi.  28:  "This 
is  my  blood  of  the  covenant  which  is  poured  out  for  many  unto  re- 
mission of  sins."     The  relationship  of  the  common   Matthew  and 
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Mark  source  to  that  of  the  Third  Gospel  is  not  so  easily  determined. 
As  a  rule  the  accounts  of  the  same  occurrence  found  in  all  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  is  based  on  closely  related  documents  which,  how- 
ever, may  have  had  each  a  history  of  its  own  and,  consequently, 
have  undergone  important  changes.  In  view  of  such  a  possibility, 
it  cannot  be  decided  as  yet  which  version,  that  of  Luke  or  that  of 
the  first  two  Gospels,  is  more  reliable. 

The  Eucharist  paragraph  is  separated  from  the  passover  account 
in  both  Matthew  and  Mark ;  and  before  t^e  Lord's  Supper  is  held, 
Jesus  predicts  his  betrayal,  without  indicating  the  traitor  in  Mark, 
while  exposing  Judas  in  Matthew.  Luke  xxii.  21-23,  Jesus  likewise 
mentions  the  presence  of  the  traitor,  but  does  so  after  the  passover 
had  been  finished.  That  difference  is  very  significant.  The  Third 
Gospel  tells  only  of  the  closing  scene  of  the  passover,  which  as  a 
religious  ceremony  did  not  admit  of  any  general  conversation.  But 
after  that  sacrament  had  ended,  the  participants  might  stay  together 
and  discuss  their  own  affairs.  In  Mark  and  Matthew  Jesus  inter- 
rupts the  passover  in  order  to  celebrate  the  Eucharist.  The  pres- 
ence of  Judas  as  a  guest  at  this  celebration  was  apparently  not 
wanted ;  and  Jesus  seemingly  forces  him  to  withdraw  by  speaking 
of  his  treachery.  Still  neither  of  them  states  expressly  that  Judas 
left.  It  is  the  Fourth  Gospel  alone  which  informs  us :  "He  then, 
having  received  the  sop,  went  out  straightway :  and  it  was  night" 
(John  xiii.  30).  By  the  way,  the  participle  construction  in  Mark 
xiv.  22,  and  Matt.  xxvi.  26,  translated  "as  they  were  eating"  as  well 
as  Mark  xiv.  26,  and  Matt.  xxvi.  30,  where  the  last  part  of  the 
Hallel  (Ps.  cxv-cxviii)  closes  the  passover  exercises,  place  the 
Eucharist  within  the  passover  meal. 

The  question  suggests  itself  whether  Jesus  could  arrange  under 
such  conditions  a  new  religious  ceremony,  destined  to  supersede 
and  abolish  the  ancient  sacrament  of  his  nation.  It  has  been  noticed 
already  that  not  only  the  lamb  but  also  the  bread  and  wine  be- 
longed to  the  passover  feast.  Moreover,  Jesus  himself  had  warned 
his  disciples :  "Think  not  that  I  came  to  destroy  the  law  and 
the  prophets.  I  came  not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil.  For  verily 
I  say  unto  you.  Till  heaven  and  earth  pass  away,  one  jot  or  one 
tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass  away  from  the  law,  till  all  things  be 
accomplished.  Whosoever  therefore  shall  break  one  of  these  least 
commandments,  and  shall  teach  men  so,  shall  be  called  least  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven:  but  whosoever  shall  do  and  teach  them,  he  shall 
be  called  great  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven"  (Matt.  v.  17-19.  Jesus 
would  have  acted  in  contradiction  to  this  his  own  principle  if  he 
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had  employed  anything  of  the  passover  for  any  other  purpose  than 
that  hallowed  by  the  Jewish  law. 

There  is  another  reason  why  the  origin  of  the  Eucharist  cannot 
be  connected  with  a  celebration  of  the  passover.  The  latter  was 
an  annual  festival.  If  Jesus  had  added  to  it  the  Lord's  Supper,  the 
Christians,  at  least,  those  of  Jewish  descent  would  have  observed  it 
only  once  every  year  on  the^ fifteenth  day  of  the  month  of  Nisan.  But 
exactly  the  early  Jewish  Ci;-ristians.  as  we  learn  from  the  Acts,  par- 
took of  the  Eucharist  every  day.  The  Pentecost  account  closes  with 
the  statement :  "They  continued  steadfastly  in  the  apostles'  teaching 
and  fellowship,  in  the  breaking  of  bread  and  of  prayers"  (Acts  ii. 
42).  Acts  ii.  46,  we  are  told:  "And  day  by  day.  continuing  stead- 
fastly with  one  accord  in  the  temple,  and  breaking  bread  at  home, 
they  took  their  food  with  gladness  and  singleness  of  heart."  The 
Breaking  of  Bread  in  this  connection  must  be  a  religious  ceremony 
of  a  private  character  as  distinguished  from  the  public  religious 
services  in  the  temple.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  mentioned  apart  from 
their  partaking  of  ordinary  food.  In  the  second  place,  it  would  be 
preposterous  to  assume  the  author  of  that  passage  had  thought  it 
worth  while  to  inform  his  readers  that  the  first  followers  of  the 
apostles  did  eat  and  drink.  The  phrase  can  refer  only  to  the  Eucha- 
rist, which,  as  follows  from  Acts  xx.  7,  was  held  by  the  early  Gentile 
Christians  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  that  is  to  say,  on  Sunday. 

Some  scholars,  denying  the  force  of  the  just  given  argument, 
insist  that  the  Lord's  Supper  may  have  been  ordained  at  the  passover 
and  yet  celebrated  immediately  afterwards  day  by  day.  They  over- 
look entirely  the  influence  which  the  hypothesis  that  the  Eucharist 
was  ordained  in  connection  with  the  passover  has  exercised  upon  the 
Church.  Cp  to  the  age  of  the  Reformation,  the  Eucharist  was  the 
main  and  central  part  of  all  religious  services  because  that  had  been 
customary  ever  since  the  earliest  times.  The  reformers,  looking  for 
scriptural  authority  and  finding  the  Eucharist  instituted  at  an  annual 
Jewish  feast,  reduced  at  once  the  number  of  times  it  was  to  be 
observed  by  their  adherents  and  arranged  for  regular  Sunday  serv- 
ices without  the  Lord's  Supper.  Even  the  Roman  Church  has  given 
way  to  their  influence  and,  while  celebrating  the  Eucharist  at  every 
mass,  insists  only  on  her  members  observing  the  annual  Easter  Com- 
munion. 

'A  comparison  of  the  words  reported  to  have  been  spoken  by 
■Jesus  over  the  bread  and  wine  renders  it  absolutely  sure  that  the 
words :  "This  is  my  body"  belong  to  Jesus.  All  our  sources,  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  as  well  as  First  Corinthians  agree  as  to  that  fact. 
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As  soon  as  this  text-critical  rule,  agreement  of  all  our  sources,  is 
applied  to  the  words  spoken  over  the  wine,  it  becomes  apparent  im- 
mediately how  uncertain  our  tradition  is.  Matthew  and  Mark  read : 
"This  is  my  blood  of  the  covenant."  1  Cor.  xi.  25,  has:  "This  cup 
is  the  new  covenant  in  my  blood."  Luke  does  not  know  of  any  such 
formula. 

It  is  rather  difficult  for  us  to  appreciate  the  meaning  of  the 
two  variants.  We  should  expect  Jesus  to  have  said  simply :  "This 
is  my  blood."  That  is.  at  least,  what  Justin  Martyr  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  Jesus  {ApoL,  I,  66).  But  the  Jews  were  strictly  forbidden 
to  taste  blood  in  any  shape  and  form.  For  they  believed  blood  to 
be  the  carrier  of  life,  of  the  breath  of  God.  That  idea  prevailed 
just  as  much  during  the  Apostolic  age  as  during  any  preceding 
period  of  Jewish  history.  It  was  shared  as  a  matter  of  fact  by  the 
Christians  of  Jewish  descent  as  is  demonstrated  by  the  decree  of 
the  Apostles*  Council  at  Jerusalem.  (Acts  xv.  20,  29).  The  thought  of 
drinking  blood,  and  that,  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  at  the  Euchrist  would 
have  been  utterly  repulsive  and  terrifying  to  Jewish  believers  in 
Jesus.  Gentile  Christians,  however,  were  not  troubled  by  such 
scruples ;  they  were  used  to  consider  blood  as  an  article  of  food. 
Hence,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  Jesus  should  have  spoken  of  blood  in 
connection  with  the  wine  he  offered  his  disciples.  For  he  respected 
all  Jewish  prejudices.  That  confirms  both  the  uncertain  tradition  of 
our  records  and  especially  the  silence  of  the  Third  Gospel.  Jesus  has 
not  pronounced  the  words,  ascribed  to  him  as  spoken  over  the  cup. 

That  conclusion  is  corroborated  by  a  very  prominent  mark  of 
later  origin  which  characterizes  the  formula  both  in  Matthew  and 
Mark  as  well  as  in  First  Corinthians.  That  is  the  term  "covenant" 
or  "new  covenant."  The  word  is  altogether  foreign  to  the  vocabu- 
lary of  Jesus.  His  mission  was  to  bring,  not  a  new  covenant,  but 
the  kingdom  of  God.  The  new  covenant  is  opposed  to  the  old 
covenant.  Since  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  the  opposite  of  the  old 
covenant  it  cannot  be  a  synonym  of  new  covenant.  The  latter  term 
was  coined  during  the  Apostolic  age.  It  occurs  only  in  the  Pauline 
epistles  and  that  to  the  Hebrews.  The  Catholic  epistles  employ  it  as 
little  as  the  Gospels,  where  it  is  used  only  in  the  two  passages  under 
discussion  (Matt.  xxvi.  28,  and  Mark  xiv.  28).  It  is  easy  enough  to 
explain  how  the  new  theological  term  was  formed.  The  Gentile 
Christians  had  to  meet  the  Jews  who  claimed  their  religion  was  the 
only  true  religion  because  it  was  the  covenant  made  by  God  himself 
through  Moses  with  their  nation.  St.  Paul  and  his  associates  could 
not  deny  that  historical   fact  but  maintained  God  had  established 
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through  Jesus  a  new  and  greater  covenant,  embracing  not  one  nation 
but  the  whole  human  race.  Consequently,  the  noun  "covenant" 
alone  proves  that  the  words  of  Matt.  xxvi.  28,  Mark  xiv.  24,  and 
1  Cor.  xi.  25,  were  not  spoken  by  Jesus.  In  other  words,  it  becomes 
more  and  more  probable  that  Luke  xxii.  14-19a,  is  the  only  true 
account  of  what  happened  actually  at  the  last  passover  of  Jesus. 

The  words :  "Verily  I  say  unto  you,  I  shall  not  drink  of  the 
fruit  of  the  vine,  until  that  day  when  I  drink  it  new  in  the  kingdom 
of  God"  (Mark  xiv.  25)  as  well  as  the  parallel  passage  in  the  First 
Gospel  require  special  attention.  Unable  to  recognize  a  genuine 
saying  of  Jesus  in  Mark  xiv.  24,  one  might  be  tempted  to  drop  the 
closing  utterance  together  with  it  as  unhistorical.  Its  relation  to  the 
Eucharist  is  not  very  intimate,  and  I  doubt  whether  it  is  quoted 
anywhere  in  celebrating  the  Lord's  Supper.  It  does  not  occur 
1  Cor.  xi,  and  we  have  reasons  for  considering  it  an  interpolation  in 
Luke.  Nevertheless  the  question  remains  to  be  answered  why  the 
text  of  Matthew  and  Mark  should  have  been  burdened  with  a  state- 
ment rather  out  of  tune  with  the  context  and  the  situation. 

My  impression  is  the  party  who  revised  the  original  passover 
account  upon  which  the  Matthew  and  Mark  version  is  based  and 
made  out  of  it  the  first  celebration,  not  the  institution,  of  the  Eucha- 
rist, took  exception  to  the  statement  of  Jesus  that  he  was  no  more 
to  eat  the  passover.  According  to  his  way  of  thinking.  Jesus  must 
have  proclaimed  at  that  solemn  occasion  his  second  coming.  For 
we  know  the  early  Christians  when  observing  the  Eucharist  strength- 
ened their  faith  in  the  coming  kingdom.  The  introductory  prayer 
over  the  bread  in  the  Didache  ends  as  follows :  "Let  thy  ecclesia 
be  brought  together  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  into  thy  kingdom" 
(Didache,  IX).  The  prayer  after  the  Eucharist  has  the  same  re- 
frain: "Remember,  O  Lord,  thy  ecclesia  to  deliver  her  from  all 
evil  and  to  perfect  her  in  thy  love  and  bring  her  together  from  the 
four  winds,  when  hallowed,  into  thy  kingdom  which  thou  hast  pre- 
pared for  her"  (Didache,  X).  Also  St.  Paul  writes:  "As  often  as  ye 
eat  this  bread  and  drink  this  cup,  ye  proclaim  the  Lord's  death  till 
he  come"  (1  Cor.  xi.  26).  Our  commentator  wanted  apparently 
Jesus  to  express  the  same  sentiment  when  he  observed  the  first 
Eucharist  with  his  disciples.  He  did  that  by  taking  his  clue  from 
Luke  xxii.  16.  which  he  did  not  care  to  retain  because  it  applied  to 
the  passover,  not  to  the  Lord's  Supper. 

The  passage  under  discussion  must  be  spurious,  not  because 
wine  is  prohibited  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  but  because  the  implied 
conception  of  that  kingdom  was  not  shared  by  Jesus  and  not  ever 
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by  the  Pharisees.  Matt  xxii.  30.  has  preserved  a  saying  put  into 
the  mouth  of  Jesus:  "In  the  resurrection  they  neither  marry  nor 
are  given  in  marriage,  but  are  as  angels  in  heaven."  Any  intelHgent 
Pharisee  might  have  given  the  Sadducees  the  same  answer.  For  it 
is  based,  on  the  Book  of  Enoch,  a  pre-Christian  apocryphal  writing 
(chap.  li.  4,  and  civ.  4).  Not  even  the  Jews,  not  to  speak  of  Jesus, 
cherished  grossly  materialistic  views  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  The 
Apostle  Paul  writes.  Rom.  xiv.  17:  "The  kingdom  of  God  is  not 
eating  and  drinking."  That  is  the  general  principle  from  which  he 
deducts  his  advice  not  to  cause  a  weak  brother  to  stumble  by  in- 
ducing him  to  eat  meat  he  believes  to  be  defiled  by  the  sacrificial 
rites  of  tli£  heathen.  The  words  quoted  do  not  impress  me  as  the 
personal  wisdom  of  the  Apostle  but  as  an  axiom  current  among 
his  compatriots  and  known  and  accepted  as  true  by  the  Christians 
to  whom  the  advice  is  given.  Accordingly  not  even  the  pious  Jews 
expected  to  drink  wine  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  That  Jesus  can 
but  have  held  the  same  view  is  self-evident. 

The  words  "unto  remission  of  sins"  are  found  only  in  Matthew 
and  cannot  be  genuine  on  that  account  alone.  They  point  to  the 
age  of  decadence  when  the  Church  had  begun  to  ofifer  the  Eucharist 
to  her  members  as  the  means  of  securing  forgiveness  of  all  their 
little  and  great  sins  in  which  they  continued  to  indulge  in  spite  of 
their  conversion  to  Jesus.  At  first  Baptism  assured  the  new  con- 
verts of  the  remission  of  all  the  sins  they  had  become  guilty  of 
while  they  were  ignorant  heathen.  After  being  baptized,  they  were 
expected  to  live  a  holy  life,  devoted  to  the  practice  of  the  ideal 
virtues  which  Jesus  Christ  held  up  before  them.  The  Eucharist 
was,  as.  its  very  name  tells  us,  an  offering  of  thanks  for  the  new 
life,  and  knowledge,  and  immortality  which  Jesus  had  revealed  to 
them  (Didache,  IXf).  Christian  virtue  at  that  time  possessed  still 
its  positive,  offensive  character.  But  after  a  while,  when  the  first 
zeal  and  enthusiasm  had  slackened,  the  Church  made,  so  to  say, 
a  truce  with  the  devil.  She  confined  herself  to  the  purely  negative 
task  of  condemning  sin  and  sinners  in  general,  whereas  she  connived 
at  the  sins  of  her  members  as  long  as  they  remained  faithful  and 
obedient  supporters  of  the  Church.  Such  people  were  assured  of 
remission  of  their  sins  at  any  time  by  means  of  the  Eucharist. 

That  was  the  period  when  Christianity  was  emasculated,  when 
the  ideal  of.  striving  after  moral  perfection  was  exchanged  for  the 
idea  of  avoiding  sin  or  of  obtaining  forgiveness  of  sins  whenever 
that  might  become  necessary.  What  Jesiis  had  declared  to  be  the 
only  mortal  sin,  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  cowardly  dicnial 
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of  one's  true  convictions,  was  proclaimed  as  the  highest  Christian 
duty.  Of  course,  it  was  not  called  any  longer  the  sin  against  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  but  a  more  pleasant  name  was  given  to  it.  It  is  known 
to  day  as  sacrificiiim  intcUectus. 

When  the  later  additions  to  the  Mark  and  Matthew  version  of 
what  is  called  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper  are  omitted,  the 
Mark  text  reads  as  follows:  "And  as  they  were  eating,  he  took 
bread,  and  when  he  had  blessed,  he  brake  it,  and  gave  to  them,  and 
said.  Take,  this  is  my  body.  /\nd  he  took  a  cup.  and  when  he  had 
given  thanks,  he  gave  to  them:  and  they  all  drank  of  it."  The 
remainder  of  Matthew's  text  is :  "And  as  they  were  eating.  Jesus 
took  bread,  and  blessed,  and  brake  it ;  and  he  gave  to  them,  and 
said.  Take  eat ;  this  is  my  body.  And  he  took  a  cup,  and  gave 
thanks,  and  gave  to  them,  saying.  Drink  all  of  it."  That  evidently 
cannot  be  accepted  as  the  original  text.  For  it  would  have  been 
silly  to  report  such  statements.  Therefore,  the  Third  Gospel  alone 
has  preserved  the  unaltered  Synoptic  source  as  far  as  the  last  supper 
is  concerned. 

1  Cor.  xi.  23-25,  reads:  "The  Lord  Jesus  in  the  night  in  which 
he  was  betrayed  took  bread,  and  when  he  had  given  thanks,  he  brake 
it.  and  said.  This  is  my  body,  which  is  for  you :  this  do  in  remem- 
brance of  me.  In  like  manner  also  the  cup  after  supper,  saying. 
This  cup  is  the  new  covenant  in  my  blood:  this  do.  as  often  as  ye 
drink  it.  in  remembrance  of  me."  These  words  are  generally  con- 
sidered as  the  most  authentic  version  of  the  institution  of  the  Lord's 
Supper ;  and  if  they  were  written  by  St.  Paul,  there  is  no  room  for 
doubt  as  to  their  genuineness.  Nevertheless,  taken  by  themselves 
alone,  they  are  subject  to  very  serious  objections.  In  the  first  place, 
the  repeated  enjoinment:  "This  do  in  remembrance  of  me!"  and 
"This  do,  as  often  as  you  drink  it,  in  remembrance  of  me !"  are  not 
vouched  for  by  IMatthew  and  Mark.  They  constitute  clearly  the 
ordaining  of  the  sacrament  and  prescribe  its  constant  observation 
as  a  Christian  duty.  If  1  Cor.  xi.  23-25,  were  older  than  the  cor- 
responding passages  in  the  first  two  Gospels,  we  could  not  account 
for  the  later  omission  of  the  most  important  part  of  the  ceremony, 
namely,  the  command  to  observe  it.  The  sentence :  "This  cup  is  the 
new  covenant  in  my  blood"  has  been  discussed  above,  and  the  con- 
clusion was  reached  that  they  conform  neither  with  the  ideas  nor 
the  vocabulary  of  Jesus.  Furthermore,  the  absence  of  the  reference 
to  the  drinking  of  wine  in  the  kingdom  of  God  in  first  Corinthians 
implies  in  comparison  with  the  Gospel  text  a  later  origin  of  the 
version  of  the  birth  of  the  Eucharist  in  the  Pauline  epistle.     We 
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possess  indeed  documentarj^  evidence  showing  how  long  it  took  to 
develop  the  most  satisfactory  Eucharist  formula  which  we  have. 
For  in  the  First  Apology  of  Justin  Martyr  we  read,  Chap.  LXVI B : 
"The  Apostles  record  in  the  memoirs  that  were  written  by  them 
that  they  had  thus  been  enjoined:  "Jesus  took  bread,  offered  thanks, 
and  said :  This  do  in  remembrance  of  me.  This  is  my  body.  And 
he  likewise  took  the  cup,  offered  thanks,  and  said:  This  is  my  blood." 
Consequently,  the  formula  ascribed  to  St.  Paul  was  unknown  as 
late  as  the  year  150,  if  not  even  later.  For  I  am  not  certain  whether 
Chap.  LXVI  is  not  a  later  addition  to  the  First  Apology  of  Justin 
Martyr. 

All  these  difficulties  urge  us  to  study  1  Cor.  xi.  23-25,  with  the 
greatest  care.  For  if  that  passage  forms  an  integral  part  of  First 
Corinthians,  the  Pauline  formula  of  the  Eucharist  must  be  accepted 
as  absolutely  authentic  in  spite  of  all  the  doubts  and  difficulties  it 
presents. 

We  have  to  direct  out  attention  first  upon  the  words  which 
introduce  the  Eucharist  formula.  They  are:  "For  I  received  of  the 
Lord  that  which  also  I  delivered  unto  you."  "I  received  of  the 
Lord"  can  only  mean :  I  received  directly  of  the  Lord,  that  is  to  say. 
out  of  his  own  mouth.  As  St.  Paul  never  met  Jesus  before  his 
crucifixion,  the  latter  must  have  imparted  that  information  to  the 
former  after  his  resurrection.  But  up  to  the  time  when  the  Apostle 
composed  first  Corinthians  he  had  seen  the  risen  Christ  but  once. 
That  follows  from  1  Cor.  xv.  5-8,  where  only  one  manifestation 
of  the  risen  Christ  to  St.  Paul  is  enumerated  and  expressly  denoted 
as  the  last  of  all.  But  at  that  occasion  St.  Paul  cannot  have  re- 
ceived the  information  under  discussion. 

Nothing  is  said  1  Cor.  xv.  about  the  risen  Christ  having  spoken 
to  St.  Paul  or  any  of  the  other  persons  to  whom  he  appeared.  From 
the  statement  of  Gal.  i.  15f,  "When  it  was  the  good  pleasure  of  God 
to  reveal  his  Son  in  me,"  we  might  conclude  that  the  conversion 
of  St.  Paul  was  an  experience  rather  of  his  mind  than  of  his  senses. 
In  any  case,  the  Apostle  cannot  have  obtained  any  specific  histor- 
ical information  on  that  occasion.  The  Acts  present  three  different 
accounts  of  the  same  event  (Act  ix.  3ff,  xxii.  5ff,  and  xxvi.  12ff). 
According  to  all  Jesus  speaks  with  St.  Paul,  but  does  not  instruct 
him  in  the  Christian  faith,  neither  as  a  whole  nor  as  to  any  of  its 
details.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  told  Acts.  ix.  6,  to  go  to  Damascus 
and  learn  from  the  Christians  at  that  place  what  he  had  to  do. 

Besides,  there  existed  no  necessity  whatsoever  for  enlightening 
the  Apostle  elect  of  the  Gentiles  concerning  the  true  words  with 
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which  Jesus  had  ordained  the  Eucharist.  The  personal  disciples 
of  Jesus  were  still  living  and  not  only  willing  but  eager  to  share 
their  knowledge  as  eye-witnesses  with  all  who  asked  them  for  it. 
The  zealous  disciple  of  the  rabbis  had  persecuted  the  Christians 
and  learned  from  them  what  they  knew  and  believed.  He  had  to 
do  so ;  for  otherwise  he  would  have  been  unable  to  controvert  them. 
Hence,  the  introductory  statement  of  1  Cor.  xi.  23,  is,  to  say  the 
least,  very  strange  in  the  mouth  of  St.  Paul,  and  it  is  hard  to  believe 
he  could  have  written  those  words. 

That  observation  is  confirmed  by  the  whole  construction  of  the 
Eucharist  formula.  It  is  reported  from  beginning  to  end  in  direct 
discourse  but  not  as  Jesus  himself  would  have  related  it.  It  is 
without  question  a  direct  quotation  of  what  a  third  party  had  told 
the  writer. 

The  main  objection  to  the  entire  passage,  however,  arises  from 
its  grammatical  connection  with  the  context.  The  very  first  word 
"for"  denotes  that  verses  23-25  furnish  the  reason  why  the  pre- 
ceding statement  is  correct.  The  Apostle  writes  immediately  before 
verse  23:  '"What  shall  I  say  to  you?  Shall  I  praise  you?  In  this 
I  praise  you  not."  It  is  absolutely  inconceivable  how  the  Eucha- 
rist formula  could  justify  St.  Paul  for  not  praising,  but  blaming 
the  Corinthians  who  had  indulged  in  gluttony  and  drunkenness 
while  celebrating  the  Lord's  Supper.  On  the  other  hand,  verse  26 
likewise  begins  with  the  causal  coordinate  conjunction  "for."  It 
reads:  "For  as  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread  and  drink  this  cup,  ye 
proclaim  the  Lord's  death  till  he  come."  That  sentence  does  not 
furnish  an  explanation  why  the  Eucharist  formula  is  quoted,  but 
states  very  clearly  why  the  Apostle  has  to  blame  the  Corinthians. 
The  Lord's  Supper  proclaimed  the  Lord's  death.  Therefore,  it  was 
utterly  unbecoming  to  turn  that  solemn  ceremony  into  a  drunken 
bout.  That  is  to  say.  verse  26  joins  verse  22  directly,  and  verses 
23-25  are  an  interpolation  which  interrupts  the  original  context. 

Some  reader  of  1  Cor.  xi.  17-34,  imagined  he  could  render  that 
passage  stronger  by  inserting  the  at  his  time  current  formula  of  the 
institution  of  the  Eucharist.  Admitting  that  even  only  as  a  possi- 
bility, one  can  no  longer  maintain  that  Luke  xxii.  19b-20,  has  been 
derived  from  the  Pauline  epistle.  Both  passages  may  have  been 
added  to  the  text  of  the  Gospel  and  First  Corinthians  quite  inde- 
pendently of  each  other. 

At  this  stage  of  our  investigation  it  becomes  necessary  to  turn 
to  the  Fourth  Gospel  to  ascertain  whether  it  confirms  the  conclusion 
arrived  at  or  not.    John  xiii-xvii  treats  apparently  of  the  last  supper 
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which  Jesus  had  with  his  disciples.  For  it  contains  the  Judas  Iscariot 
episode  ( xiii.  21-30)  and  the  prediction  of  Peter's  denial  (xiii. 
36-38).  The  meal  is  followed  by  the  arrest  of  Jesus  (xviii.  Iff). 
But  these  few  items  exhaust  the  list  of  parallels  between  the  Synop- 
tic and  Johannine  supper.  The  latter  is  not  the  passover  meal.  It 
is  called  simply  "a  supper"  (xiii.  2)  and  was  held,  not  on  the  day 
of  the  passover,  but  "before  the  passover"  (xiii.  1).  According  to 
John  xix.  14,  Jesus  was  crucified  on  the  day  called  "preparation 
of  the  passover"  ;  and  when  his  enemies  took  him  to  Pilate,  they 
did  not  enter  into  the  Pr?etorium  "that  they  might  not  be  defiled, 
but  eat  the  passover"  (xviii.  28).  Finally  the  Fourth  Gospel  does 
not  mention  the  Eucharist. 

The  last-mentioned  fact  might  be  taken  for  a  sufficient  proof 
that  Jesus  did  not  ordain  the  Eucharist.  But  that  argument  e  silentio 
would  only  be  decisive  if  we  could  be  sure  of  the  apostolic  origin 
of  the  Gospel  in  its  present  condition.  For  the  Apostle  John  as  an 
eye-witness  must  have  known  and  reported  what  actually  was  done 
and  said  during  the  last  supper ;  and  his  testimony  would  outweigh 
the  Synoptic  account.  But  what  we  know  of  the  composition  and 
history  of  the  Synoptic  text  prevents  us  from  claiming  a  priori  for 
the  Fourth  Gospel  a  miraculous  escape  from  the  same  fate.  Thus 
we  have  to  study  carefully  the  Johannine  tradition.  Yet  for  our 
purpose,  it  is  sufficient  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  chapter  xiii. 
For  the  quartodeciman  controversy  lies  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
present  investigation. 

We  notice  first  of  all  that  the  narrative  is  interrupted  frequently 
by  interpolations  which  may  belong  partly  to  the  compiler,  partly 
to  later  commentators. 

The  first  passage  of  that  kind  are  the  words  of  verse  1 :  "Jesus 
knowing  that  his  hour  was  come  that  he  should  depart  out  of  this 
world  unto  the  Father,  having  loved  his  own  that  were  in  the  world, 
he  loved  them  unto  the  end."  The  clause  "he  loved  them  unto  the 
end"  in  this  connection  must  refer  to  the  washing  of  the  disciples' 
feet,  related  verses  4ff.  But  that  act  is  defined  there  rather  as  a 
lesson  in  love  and  humility  to  be  learned  and  practised  by  the  dis- 
ciples than  a  direct  manifestation  of  the  love  of  Jesus.  For  he- 
himself  offers  the  explanation:  "If  I.  the  Lord  and  Teacher,  have 
washed  your  feet,  ye  also  ought  to  wash  one  another's  feet.  For 
I  have  given  you  an  example,  that  ye  also  should  do  as  I  have  done 
to  you"  (verses  14-15).  The  author  of  verse  1,  therefore,  failed  to 
grasp  the  true  significance  of  the  episode  he  deemed  proper  to 
preface  with  his  would-be  mystic  remarks.    Moreover,  the  statement 
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does  not  connect  with  the  adverbial  phrase  "before  the  feast  of  the 
passover,"  at  the  beginning  of  verse  1.  Does  it  modify  the  participle 
"knowing."  that  is  to  say.  had  Jesus  just  learned,  within  the  last  six 
days  before  the  Jewish  Easter,  what  fate  was  in  store  for  him? 
According  to  xii.  1.  Jesus  had  arrived  at  Bethany  "six  days  before 
the  passover."  But  the  Synoptic  tradition  represents  Jesus  as  pre- 
paring his  disciples  for  the  coming  catastrophe  even  before  he  set 
out  on  that  fatal  pilgrimage  to' the  temple  (Matt.  xvi.  21  ;  Mark  viii. 
31;  Luke  ix.  22).  If  the  temporal  phrase  should  be  constructed 
with  the  principal  statement  "he  loved  them  unto  the  end."  it  would 
set  a  date  for  the  end  of  the  love  of  Jesus.  That  very  idea  is 
utterly  foreign  to  Christian  sentiment  and  experience.  Jesus  is  be- 
lieved to  live  the  life  everlasting  and  to  love  his  own  "world  with- 
out end." 

The  second  interpolation  is  found  in  verses  2-3  and  was  in- 
serted perhaps  by  the  party  who  added  the  Judas  pericope  to  the 
account  of  the  Washing  of  the  Feet.  A  true  translation  of  the 
passage  reads:  "The  devil  having  already  put  into  his  heart  that 
Judas  Iscariot  Simon's  son  would  betray  him.  knowing  that  the 
Father  had  given  all  things  into  his  hands,  and  he  came  forth  from 
God  and  goeth  to  God."  The  participial  construction  "having  put" 
and  "knowing"  without  any  principal  statement  is  highly  suspicious 
in  itself  in  comparison  with  the  clear  and  simple  style  of  the  follow- 
ing narrative.  \^erse  3  refers  again  to  the  Feet  Washing  and  im- 
proves upon  verse  1  in  as  far  as  it  touches  the  exact  meaning  of  that 
pericope.  Still  Jesus  himself  washes  the  feet  of  his  disciples  al- 
though he  is  their  teacher  and  master.  The  interpolator  is  not  satis- 
fied with  such  an  humble  title ;  he  emphasizes  that  Jesus  was  con- 
scious of  being  the  divine  master  of  the  universe.  The  most  obvious 
proof  that  the  passage  does  not  belong  to  the  original  text  is  pre- 
sented by  verse  2.  which  contains  an  altogether  impossible  state- 
ment. Our  translators,  of  course,  conceal  this  fact  by  adding  "Jesus" 
to  the  text  and  by  rendering  the  Greek  nominative  "Judas  Iscariot 
.Simon's  son"  as  if  it  were  a  genitive  which  modified  the  noun 
"heart,"  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  way  by  the  subordinate 
conjunction  and  the  verb  of  the  dependant  clause.  "Judas  Iscariot 
Simon's  son"  may  be  a  secondary  gloss,  for  it  does  not  stand  in 
its  proper  place.  But  dropping  the  name  of  the  traitor  does  not 
improve  the  remaining  text. 

The  words  "and  ye  are  clean,  but  not  all.  For  he  knew  him  that 
should  betray  him  ;  therefore  said  he.  Ye  are  not  all  clean"  ( verses 
10-11)  must  likewise  be  a  later  addition  to  the  text.     For  they  refer 
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to  a  previous  statement  which  has  been  diagnosed  as  an  interpola- 
tion. Apart  from  that  argument,  verses  lOb-11  are  evidently  a  super- 
fluous comment  on  the  preceding  words  of  verse  10.  The  passage 
shows  how  much  the  Christians  during  the  formative  period  of  the 
Gospels  were  disturbed  by  the  thought  that  Judas  the  traitor  might 
have  shared  in  any  of  the  blessings  which  Jesus  imparted  to  his 
disciples.  They  misunderstood  in  the  given  instance  the  real  import 
of  what  Jesus  did  and  imagined  him  to  have  imparted  to  his  fol- 
lowers some  special  spiritual  gift.  Simon  Peter  evidently  did  the 
same  thing  when  he  begged  to  have  his  hands  and  head  washed  in 
addition  to  his  feet.  When  refusing  to  permit  Jesus  to  wash  his 
feet,  he  showed  how  little  he  possessed  of  the  spirit  of  his  master. 
For  as  he  considered  himself  unworthy  of  accepting  menial  services 
from  Jesus,  so  he  would  have  abstained  from  offering  such  services 
to  others  whom  he  imagined  to  outrank.  Such  a  disposition  has. 
of  course,  no  part  with  Jesus.  He  did  not  care  to  impress  upon  his 
followers  the  duty  of  performing  humble  service  for  superiors.  That 
is  a  mere  selfish  dictate  of  worldly  prudence.  Jesus  desired  his 
disciples  to  serve  willingly  and  heartily  the  weak  and  the  lowly. 
That  being  the  case,  he  was  not  thinking  of  the  uncleanness  of 
Judas  Iscariot. 

There  are  other  interpolations  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss 
in  detail:  for  instance,  verses  18-19  interrupt  the  close  connection 
between  verses  17  and  20.  Also  verses  34-35  belong  to  the  Foot- 
Washing  episode,  from  which  they  are  separated  at  present  by 
verses  21-33. 

The  original  text  of  the  Foot-Washing  pericope.  as  far  as  it 
can  be  recovered  from  the  traditional  text,  reads  therefore: 

"(Before  the  feast  of  the  passover)  Jesus  during  a  supper 
riseth  from  the  table  and  layeth  aside  his  garments ;  and  he  took 
a  towel  and  girded  himself.  Then  he  poureth  water  into  the  basin, 
and  began  to  wash  the  disciples'  feet,  and  to  wipe  them  with  the 
towel  whrrewith  he  was  girded.  So  he  cometh  to  Simon  Peter.  He 
saith  unto  him.  Lord,  dost  thou  wash  my  feet  ?  Jesus  answered 
and  said  unto  him.  What  I  do  thou  knowest  not  now  ;  but  thou  shalt 
understand  hereafter.  Peter  said  to  him.  Thou  shalt  never  wash 
my  feet.  Jesus  answered  him,  H  I  wash  thee  not,  thou  hast  no  part 
with  me.  Simon  Peter  says  unto  him.  Lord,  not  my  feet  only,  but 
also  my  hands  and  my  head.  Jesus  saith  to  him.  He  that  is  bathed 
needeth  not  save  to  wash  his  feet,  but  is  clean  every  whit. 

"So  when  he  had  washed  their  feet,  and  taken  his  garments, 
and  sat  flown  ajjain.  he  said  unto  them. 
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"Know  ye  what  I  have  done  to  you? 

Ye  call  me.  Teacher,  and.  Lord: 

And  ye  do  well ;  for  so  I  am. 
If  I  then,  the  Lord  and  Teacher  have  washed  your  feet, 

Ye  also  ought  to  wash  one  another's  feet. 

For  I  have  given  you  an  example, 

that  ye  also  should  do  as  I  have  done  to  you. 
Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you, 

A  servant  is  not  greater  than  his  lord, 

neither  one  that  is  sent  greater  than  he  that  sent  him. 

If  ye  know  these  things,  blessed  are  ye  if  ye  do  them. 
Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you, 

He  that  receiveth  whomsoever  I  send  receiveth  me ; 

and  he  that  receiveth  me  receiveth  him  that  sent  me. 
A  new  commandment  I  give  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one  another ; 

even  as  I  have  loved  you,  that  ye  love  one  another. 

By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples, 

if  ye  have  love  one  to  another." 

These  words  of  Jesus  do  not  rise  into  the  realm  of  mystics  and 
metaphysics.  The  statements  are  as  clear  and  simple  as  in  the 
Synoptic  Gospels.  Even  the  parallelism  of  members,  so  character- 
istic of  the  language  of  the  prophets,  is  to  be  discerned.  Jesus  as 
teacher  and  master  illustrates  for  the  instruction  of  his  disciples 
his  New  Commandment.  There  is  nothing  to  suggest  the  fast 
approaching  death  of  Jesus  except  possibly  the  date  "before  the 
feast  of  the  passover."  One  thing,  however,  is  certain,  Jesus  can- 
not have  waited  with  proclaiming  his  New  Commandment,  "the 
Golden  Rule,"  till  the  last  week  of  his  life.  The  Synoptic  Gospels 
place  the  event  rather  close  to  the  beginning  of  his  Messianic  career 
(Matt.  V.  43ff:  Luke  vii.  27ff;  Matt.  vii.  12:  Luke  vi.  31:  comp. 
Matt.  xxii.  37-40). 

The  words  ascribed  to  Jesus  have  not  only  the  true  Synoptic 
ring  but  there  exist  also  Synoptic  parallels.  Matt.  x.  24,  we  read : 
"A  disciple  is  not  above  his  teacher,  nor  a  servant  above  his  lord :" 
and  Luke  vi.  40:  "The  disciple  is  not  above  his  teacher." 

The  quotation  from  Matthew  occurs  among  the  instructions 
which  Jesus  gave  his  disciples  when  they  were  about  to  start  on  their 
first  missionary  journey.  Also  in  Luke  it  precedes  that  mission  and 
follows  almost  immediately  upon  the  commandment  "Love  your 
enemies"  (Luke  vi.  35).  That  missionary  journey  may  be  dated 
approximately.     For  the  report   of  the   returning  Apostles   led  to 
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what  is  called  erroneously  Peter's  Confession.  The  latter  was  fol- 
lowed in  turn  by  the  Transfiguration,  after  which  Jesus  began  to 
acquaint  the  disciples  with  the  fate  that  awaited  him  at  Jerusalem. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  term  of  about  three  months  will  cover 
the  whole  period  from  the  sending  out  of  the  Apostles  to  the  day 
of  the  crucifixion.  Our  Johannine  pericope  contains  not  only  a 
saying  of  Jesus,  preserved  as  a  fragment  in  the  Synoptic  G9spels. 
but  also  the  noun  "apostle"  itself.  That  term  denotes  in  verse  16, 
not  the  ecclesiastical  dignitary  of  a  later  age.  but  simply  a  messenger. 
Therefore,  the  Am.  R.  A',  translates  it  "one  that  is  sent"  instead  of  , 
"apostle." 

Also  John  xiii.  20.  has  an  echo  in  Matt.  x.  14  (comp.  Luke 
ix.  5,  and  Mark  vi.  11).  "Whosoever  shall  not  receive  you,  nor 
hear  your  words"  etc.  It  is  a  negative  version  of  what  is  expressed 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel  positively  The  latter  is  therefore  in  all  prob- 
ability the  more  authentic  one. 

Matt.  XX.  26f,  and  ]\Iark  x.  43f,  we  come  upon  another  saying 
of  Jesus,  reminding  us  of  the  Johannine  pericope. 

"Whosoever  would  become  great  among  you,  shall  be  your  servant : 
And  whosoever  would  be  first  among  you,  shall  be  your  slave." 

That  word  was  pronounced  apparently  shortly  before  the  last  ar- 
rival at  Jerusalem.  But  it  may  belong  to  an  earlier  time.  For  we 
have,  at  least,  the  testimony  of  Papias  to  the  effect  that  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  Gospels  is  not  arranged  in  strictly  chronological  order. 
Thus  the  just  given  quotation  may  after  all  belong  to  the  same  date 
as  the  earlier  parallels  of  the  Foot- Washing  pericope. 

All  these  observations  assign  the  principal  part  of  John  xiii.  to 
the  time  when  the  disciples  were  going  forth  to  proclaim  the  mes- 
sage of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  their  own  responsibility.  That  is 
to  say.  the  compiler  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  did  not  possess  an  account 
of  the  Last  Supper,  looking  for  one,  he  came  upon  the  Foot- Washing 
pericope,  which  he  imagined  to  treat  of  the  Last  Supper  because  the 
Washing  of  the  Feet  occurred  at  a  supper.  The  words  "before  the 
feast  of  the  passover,"  which  are  placed  in  parentheses  above,  were 
added  by  the  compiler. 

The  result  of  this  excursus  is  purely  negative  as  far  as  the 
Eucharist  is  concerned.  Since  the  Fourth  Gospel  has  not  preserved 
an  account  of  the  Last  Supper,  we  cannot  even  guess  what  the  lost 
chapter  may  or  may  not  have  contained. 

Our  investigation  has  proved  so  far  that  Jesus  did  not  ordain 
the  Eucharist  at  the  last  passover.     Nevertheless,  the  notices  of  the 
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Acts,  however  short  and  casual  they  are,  speak  of  the  Eucharist  as 
observed  by  the  first  Christians  as  early  as  the  day  of  Pentecost. 
That  fact  can  be  explained  in  only  two  ways.  Either  Jesus  insti- 
tuted the  sacrament  before  the  Last  Supper  or  the  ceremony  came 
into  use  immediately  after  his  death.  Our  sources  are  utterly  silent 
as  to  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  Supper  previous  to  Good  Eriday 
eve.  Indeed,  if  the  early  Christians  had  known  about  a  celebration 
of  the  Eucharist  before  that  date,  the  two  Gospel  accounts  and  that 
of  first  Corinthians  would  never  have  found  a  place  in  the  New 
Testament.  Eor  that  reason,  we  must  assign  the  birth  of  the  sacra- 
ment to  the  days  following  the  death  of  Jesus.  In  this  case  it  must 
go  back  to  some  old  Jewish  custom.  Eor  the  disciples  were  law- 
abiding  Jews  and  neither  willing  nor  authorized  to  withdraw  from 
the  temple  and  the  synagogue.  Erom  this  viewpoint.  Jer.  xvi.  5-7, 
throws  light  upon  our  problem.     It  reads : 

"Thus  saith  Jahveh. 
Enter  not  into  the  house  of  mourning, 
neither  go  to  lament, 
neither  bemoan  them. 
Eor  I  have  taken  away  my  peace  from  this  people,  saith  Jahveh, 
even  loving  kindness  and  tender  mercies. 
Both  great  and  small  shall  die  in  this  land  ; 
they  shall  not  be  buried, 
neither  shall  men  lament  for  them, 
nor  cut  themselves, 
nor  make  themselves  bald  for  them  ; 
neither  shall  men  break  bread  for  them  in  mourning, 
to  comfort  them  for  the  dead ; 
neither  shall  men  give  them  the  cup  of  consolation 
to  drink  for  their  father  or  for  their  mother." 

The  prophet  bears  witness  to  a  Jewish  mourning  custom,  con- 
sisting in  breaking  bread  and  offering  the  cup  of  consolation  to  the 
bereaved  relatives.  That  custom  was  still  observed  during  the  age 
of  Jesus,  as  it  is  with  certain  modifications  even  to-day.  It  there- 
fore stands  to  reason  that  after  the  death  of  Jesus  his  disciples 
offered  each  other  the  bread  and  wine  of  consolation.  Eor  their 
crucified  Master  was  more,  to  them  than  their  own  parents.  Of 
course,  the  Eucharist  has  become  within  the  Church  a  public  cere- 
rnony  which  is  celebrated  at  certain  intervals  if  not  every  day,  or 
.Sunday.  But  the  necessity  of  that  change  or  development  is  not 
difficult  to  understand. 
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In  the  first  place,  the  Eucharist  of  the  first  Christians  was  of  a 
strictly  private  character  and  held  as  such  in  their  homes.  In  the 
second  place,  there  was  a  good  reason  for  repeating  the  ancient 
rite.  Jesus  left  behind  the  twelve  Apostles  and  quite  a  number  of 
other  followers  whose  hearts  longed  to  be  comforted  and  who  looked 
upon  the  collation  of  bread  and  wine  as  a  source  of  consolation 
and  renewed  faith.  So  one  Christian,  or  one  group  of  Christians, 
would  serve  the  other  in  turn  with  the  time-honored  repast  of  the 
mourners.  The  next  step  would  be  that  all  new  converts  would 
observe  that  meal.  For  they  too  would  be  afflicted  with  the  keenest 
sorrow  over  the  cruel  fate  of  their  Messiah,  especially  as  they  must 
feel  guilty  of  having  assented  to  the  unspeakable  crime  of  their 
priests.  That  constant  repetition,  brought  about  by  the  ever  in- 
creasing number  of  new  believers,  invested  by  and  by  the  ancient 
Jewish  ceremony  with  a  new  Christian  character.  When  Gentiles 
accepted  the  message  of  Jesus,  they  adopted  the  Eucharist  as  the 
principal  religious  exercise  of  their  new  faith.  They  could  not,  as 
the  Jewish  Christians  did.  continue  to  take  part  in  the  temple  ser- 
vices of  their  heathen  neighbors  and  friends.  For  they  were  taught 
to  abhor  them  as  idolatrous.  They  were  accustomed,  however,  to 
sacrificial  banquets  at  their  temples  and  naturally  wanted  to  have 
something  like  it  in  their  new  organization.  1  Cor.  xi.  17ff,  shows 
how  good  a  time  they  managed  to  have  when  they  celebrated  the 
Lord's  Supper  in  accordance  with  their  old  heathen  notions  and 
customs.  The  Gentile  Christians,  unacquainted  with  the  true  origin 
of  the  Eucharist,  must  have  ascribed  its  enjoinment  very  early  to 
Jesus  Christ  himself.  But  even  then  it  took  qu'te  a  time  until  the 
final  satisfactory  formula  was  worked  out. 

The  question  may  be  asked:  What  is  the  use  of  such  rather 
tedious,  longwinded  investigations  ?  They  are  necessary  to  enlighten 
those  people  who  take  an  interest  in  religion  and  are  inclined  to 
accept  the  leadership  of  the  Church.  They  will  protect  them  from 
narrow-mindedness  and  fanaticism.  It  was  just  the  Eucharist  which 
caused  the  first  great  schism  among  the  Protestants  and  has  pre- 
vented the  Protestant  nations  up  to  the  present  day  from  treating 
each  other  with  brotherly  love  and  mutual  forbearance.  Moreover, 
people  familiar  with  the  true  beginnings  of  the  Church  and  her 
ceremonies  will  never  be  carried  away  by  the  blind  zeal  and  ignorance 
of  those  self-appointed  leaders  of  public  religious  opinion  who  want 
to  put- the  tyrannical  yoke  of  their  bigotry  upon  the  neck  of  all  their 
fellow  men  and  teach  them  to  practise  hatred  instead  of  love. 


THE  THEOLOGY  OF  MAHAYANA   BUDDHISM. 

BY  WILLIAM    MOXTGOMERY    MCGOVERN. 

[concluded.] 

We  next  come  to  a  consideration  of  the  Jodomon.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  this  school  represents  that  division  of  Mahayana 
which  teaches  its  followers  to  aim  at  Buddhahood  through  being 
reborn  at  death  in  the  Pure  Land  through  the  mercy  of  the  uni- 
versal Buddha.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  especial  worship  should 
be  given  to  the  Divine  in  his  mercy  or  wisdom  aspect,  rather  than 
in  his  garb  of  mere  law  or  will.  Accordingly,  instead  of  giving  espe- 
cial reverence  to  the  Dharmakaya  as  in  the  other  sects,  the  divi- 
sions of  the  Jodomon  have  as  their  special  object  of  worship  the 
Sambhogakaya,  or,  to  give  it  its  personified  name,  Amitabha.  Prob- 
ably in  the  early  days  of  Jodomon  the  reverence  paid  to  Amitabha 
was  not  nearly  as  exclusive  as  it  is  now.  The  Dharmakaya  or 
Vairochana  was  very  probably  considered  the  highest  being  in  real- 
ity, the  supreme  acme  of  perfection,  but  while  admitting  its  supe- 
riority, the  Jodomon  sects  made  the  worship  of  Amida  their  especial 
object,  just  as  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  while  every  orthodox 
believer  admits  the  inferiority  of  the  Mrgin  Mary  to  the  Supreme 
Creator,  yet  certain  congregations  and  orders  of  the  Church  make 
the  extension  of  her  worship  their  raison  d'etre. 

Henotheism,  however,  runs  strongly  in  man.  and  gradually,  as 
the  worship  of  Amida  as  the  patron  saint  of  the  school  was  in- 
tensified, the  conception  of  his  nature  and  powers  were  amplified. 
Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  while  especial  emphasis  had  been  laid, 
in  the  Shodomon,  upon  the  Dharmakaya,  yet,  theoretically  at  least, 
each  member  of  the  Trikaya  was  supposed  to  be  equal,  so  that  the 
exaltation  of  Amitabha  was  made  easier.  Meanwhile,  as  was  nat- 
ural, since  the  Sambhogakaya  grew  to  receive  most  of  the  worship 
which  had  hitherto  been  given  to  the  Dharmakaya,  it  also  took  over 
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many  of  the  supposed  attributes  of  the  latter  until  at  last,  instead 
of  corresponding  to  the  Christian'  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  Amitabha 
became  equivalent  to  the  First  Person  of  the  Trinity. 

The  nature  of  both  the  Dharmakaya  and  the  Sambhogakaya, 
strange  to  say,  led  very  easily  to  this  change.  The  Sambhogakaya 
was  always  a  trifle  more  personal  than  the  Dharmakaya,  just  as 
God  the  Father  is  generally,  however  unconsciously,  considered 
more  personal  than  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  accordingly  the  Sambhoga- 
kaya was  much  better  fitted  to  play  the  part  of  the  great  guiding 
power  of  the  universe,  the  principle  which  makes  and  unmakes 
worlds.  Its  power  to  receive,  transmute  and  irradiate  the  spiritual 
energy  of  the  devotees  is  one  which  should  of  its  nature  belong  to 
the  fountain-head  of  divinity,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  very 
vagueness  and  universality  of  the  Dharmakaya  fitted  it,  when 
stripped  of  its  absolute  supremacy,  to  act  in  the  role  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

The  change,  once  begun,  was  soon  completed,  so  that  soon,  in 
the  Jodomon  at  least,  Amitabha  found  himself  the  One  Supreme 
without  a  second.  All  Mahayana  is  essentially  monotheistic  in  the 
sense  of  admitting  but  one  universal  Buddha,  bvit  Jodomon  is  far 
stricter  in  its  monotheism  than  is  Shodomon.  Both  schools,  while 
teaching  but  one  fountain-head  of  divinity,  admit  the  idea  of  count- 
less emanations  or  manifestations  which  have  often  been  personified 
into  separate  deities.  But  while  Shodomon  lays  special  emphasis 
upon  the  fact  of  their  being  manifestations,  Jodomon  is  no  less 
insistent  in  pointing  out  the  one  source.  We  find  the  priests  of  this 
denomination  preaching,  "Bind  all  men  into  union  by  means  of  the 
One  Name.  Turn  all  men  to  the  one  and  only  Buddha.  .  .  .This  is 
our  central  idea."*  In  the  Jodomon,  so  stern  is  its  monotheism  that 
Amitabha  is  no  longer  merely  the  Sambhogakaya,  he  is  the  other  two 
bodies  also,  and  such  Buddhas  as  Vairochana  and  Sakyamuni  are 
considered  as  but  passing  reflections  of  the  one  Transcending  Ligh«^ 
amidst  the  countless  other  hordes  of  those  who  hold  their  power  by 
virtue  of  Amitabha's  imputed  glory. 

In  the  temples  of  the  Path  of  Good  Works   (Shodomon")   we 

*  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  very  little  emphasis  is  laid  upon  this  fea- 
ture of  the  Jodo  doctrine,  and  that  every  year  its  importa^ice  is  decreasing, 
especially  n  the  most  progressive  of  the  Jodo  sects,  the  Shin.  Avalokitesvara 
was  originally  a  Hindu  (some  say  Persian)  male  deity  to  whom  we  find  a 
chapter  devoted  in  the  Saddharma  Pundarika  Sutra.  In  China  the  sex  was 
gradually  changed.  In  old  Chinese  pictures  the  figure  is  frequently  represented 
as  bisexual,  one  half  being  male  and  the  other  half  female.  In  Japan  the  female 
aspect  has  tended  to  predominate,  and  the  deity  is  even  represented  with  a  child 
in  her  arms,  the  similarity  to  the  Christian  Virgin  Mary  of  course  being  obvious. 
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find  images  of  innumerable  gods  and  Buddhas,  while  in  those  of  the 
Path  of  Pure  Land  (Jodomon)  often  all  images  are  done  away  with 
and  we  find  only  scrolls  (Jap.  kakemono)  inscribed  with  the  words 
"Namo  Amitabhaya  Buddhaya"  (Chin.  "Omito  Fu,"  Jap.  "Xamu 
Amida  Butsu"),  which  is,  "Glory  to  the  Buddha  of  Boundless 
Light."  At  the  most,  beside  the  images  of  Amitabha  are  those 
of  his  manifestations  Avalokitesvara  and  Mahasthamaprapta  (Jap. 
Kwannon  and  Seishi),  the  former  being  the  personification  of 
Amitabha's  love  and  mercy  and  the  latter  of  his  wisdom.  Except 
for  this  point,  however,  the  doctrines  of  the  two  schools  of  Buddhism 
are  identical,  for  in  both  we  have  the  three  bodies,  the  twofold 
division  of  the  Sambhogakaya  and  of  the  Xirmanakaya,  the  latter 
being  further  subdivided  into  two  parts.  On  the  whole  it  may  be 
said  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Jodomon  on  the  subject  are  the  more 
advanced  and  logical. 

IV. 

The  other  chief  feature  of  the  religious  aspect  of  Alahayana, 
and  one  which  it  shares  with  Hinayana,  is  its  worship  of  the 
Buddhas,  or  those  persons  who  have  gained  the  highest  goal  of 
human  endeavor.  In  fact,  this  doctrine  of  Buddhism  may  well  be 
considered  its  most  distinctive  principle. 

In  spite  of  its  great  importance  in  the  Buddhist  speculative 
system,  however,  many  grave  mistakes  and  misrepresentations  con- 
tinue to  exist  in  the  Western  mind,  and  even  in  many  of  the  books 
which  purport  to  expound  the  Buddhist  faith.  These  various  mis- 
understandings of  the  true  nature  of  the  Mahayana  conception  of 
Buddhahood  are,  of  course,  far  too  numerous  to  mention.  There 
are  three,  however,  which  may  be  said  to  be  of  especial  importance 

The  first  of  these — of  which  mention  has  already  been  made — is 
that  tendency  which  seeks  to  identify  the  terms  Gautama  or  Sakya- 
muni  and  Buddha.  It  is  most  essential  in  an  attempt  to  fully  under- 
stand the  fundamental  principles  of  Buddhism  to  bear  in  mind  the 
fact  that  the  word  Buddha  is  not  in  any  sense  a  proper  name  and  is. 
in  fact,  nothing  more  than  a  title  of  religious  honor  which  mav  be 
bestowed  upon  any  person  who  has  reached  a  certain  stage  of 
advancement.  Buddha  might  well  be  translated  "enlightened  sage," 
denoting  a  sort  of  spiritual  rulership,  and  may  therefore  be  no  more 
properly  limited  to  one  person  than  the  word  "king."  It  is,  in  this 
connection,  interesting  to  note  that  a  similar  statement  can.  etymo- 
logically  speaking,  be  made  of  the  Christian  term  '"Christ."  the 
proper  meaning  of  which  is  simply  "the  anointed  one." 
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While  in  orthodox  Christianity,  however,  the  word  Christ  has 
become  Hmited  to  one  person,  orthodox  Buddhism  has  all  along 
maintained  that  the  persons  to  whom  the  term  Buddha  is  applicable 
are  unlimited,  both  as  regards  time  and  number.  Whenever,  in  the 
past,  spiritual  darkness  has  fallen  on  a  people  a  divine  "teacher  of 
gods  and  men"  has  appeared  to  preach  "the  gospel  glorious  in  its 
beginning,  glorious  in  its  middle  and  glorious  in  its  end,"  and  we  are 
assured  by  Mahayana  that  the  divine  will  never  be  so  lacking  in 
compassion  as  to  allow  a.  similar  time  of  need  pass  by  unheeded. 

Furthermore,  we  are  even  told  (implicitly  by  Hinayana,  and 
explicitly  by  Mahayana)  that  each  of  the  great  world-teachers,  each 
founder  of  a  world-religion,  has  been  more  or  less  a  perfect  Buddha, 
consequently  worthy  of  worship,  and  the  message  which  he  brought, 
worthy  of  acceptance.  Mahayana  not  only  puts  forward,  as  does 
Catholicism,  the  claim  that  it  is  not  merely  a  thing  of  the  historical 
ages,  but  that  it  has.  under  forgotten  or  unknown  sages,  always  ex- 
isted, and  that  in  future  times  under  future  Buddhas  it  will  continue 
to  live,  but  also  that  it  is  the  truth  of  which  all  the  prophets  of  the 
world  have  had  a  glimpse.  Accordingly  Buddhism,  and  especially 
Mahayana.  rejects  with  some  asperity  the  use  of  the  unqualified  word 
"Buddha"  when  used  as  a  synonym  for  Sakyamuni.  since  to  the 
words  "Buddha  said,"  etc.,  a  query  as  to  zuhich  Buddha  was  meant 
might  at  once  be  raised ;  except,  naturally,  in  such  cases  as  when 
the  historic  Gautama  has  previously  been  specifically  referred  to 
in  the  same  passage. 

The  second  and  even  more  subtle  and  therefore  invidious  mis- 
take is  that  concerning  the  nature  of  Buddhahood.  The  statement 
is  often  made  that  according  to  Buddhism,  existence  is  an  unmiti- 
gated evil  which  it  is  necessary  for  one  to  endure  until  one  reaches 
Buddhahood  or  extinction.  This  conception  of  Buddhahood,  how- 
ever, is  very  far  removed  from  the  true  one.  for  Buddhahood  in 
itself  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  extinction,  one  way  or  the 
other.  Neither  is  it.  as  some  persons  erroneously  suppose,  the  idea 
that  a  person  freed  from  the  wheel  of  life  and  death  gains  an 
unending  existence  in  some  part  of  Paradise.  In  reality.  Buddha- 
hood is  nothing  more  than  a  state  of  mind  obtainable  anywhere 
and  at  any  time.  The  extinction  in  Buddhahood  is  no  more  than 
the  extinction  of  desire,  and  amidst  the  innumerable  other  synonyms 
for  the  term  p:rhaps  the  most  expressive  is  "the  Great  Peace."  In 
ordinary  life,  we  are  torn  by  many  conflicting  desires  and  emotions 
which  leave  us  far  from  peace  of  mind :  but  in  attaining  Buddha- 
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hood,   the   "Mr.   Hyde"   side   of   our   nature   is   extinguished   and 
accordingly  supreme  happiness  and  serenity  is  the  result. 

Another  prominent  conception  in  connection  with  Buddhahood 
is  supposed  to  fathom  the  great  secrets  of  life  and  realize  those  truths 
which  others  can  only  believe. 

We  know  that  it  is  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  both  branches 
of  Buddhism  that  as  long  as  tanha — the  desire  for  life — persists, 
rebirth  on  earth  is  necessary.  A  Buddha,  therefore,  having  ex- 
tinguished his  tanha,  is  no  longer  bound  upon  the  wheel  of  life 
and  death.  The  query,  however,  as  to  whether  or  not  his  personality 
persists  after  death  is  left  by  Buddhists  largely  an  open  question, 
the  followers  of  both  Hinayana  and  Mahayana  being  divided  on  this 
point.  It  may  be  said  in  a  general  way.  however,  that  Hinayana 
favors  the  idea  of  personal  extinction,  while  Mahayana  teaches  that 
individualities  remain,  at  least  the  Dharmakayas  and  Sambhogakayas. 
In  fact,  we  read  in  the  Saddharma  Pundarika  Sutra  of  the  various 
persons  who  have  gained  "complete  extinction"  (Nirvana  or  Buddha- 
hood) who  cariie  from  their  various  Buddha-fields  to  hear  Sakya- 
muni  preach.  The  Saddharma  Pundarika,  or  the  Svitra  of  the  Lotos 
of  the  Good  Law  (Jap.  Myohorengekyo).  is  perhaps  the  most  im 
portant  of  the  Mahayana  sects.  It  is,  however,  far  from  being  the 
only  sutra  bringing  out  this  point ;  in  fact,  practically  all  the  sutras 
dealing  with  the  subject  at  all  contain  the  same  idea.  Mahayana  is 
not  dogmatic  at  all.  however,  and  each  person  is  left  to  form  his 
own  conception. 

The  above  two  misconceptions  refer  to  Buddhism  as  a  whole, 
while  the  remaining  two  refer  to  those  points  where  Mahayana 
differs  from  Hinayana  and  where  the  difference  has  been  too  often 
overlooked.  The  first  of  these  is  on  the  universality  of  Buddha- 
hood. In  Hinayana  the  highest  goal  to  which  the  vast  majority  of 
mankind  may  aspire  is  arhatship  or  mere  personal  freedom  from 
the  wheel  of  existence.  Buddhahood.  the  state  of  supreme  and 
perfect  enlightenment,  may  only  be  reached  by  one  man  in  the 
course  of  one  cycle  of  human  evolution.  Hinayana  also  teaches 
that  there  are  some  of  the  Buddhas,  termed  Pratyeka  Buddhas, 
who  do  not  openly  and  universally  proclaim  the  Dharma — in  contra- 
distinction to  the  great  Buddhas,  such  as  Sakyamuni,  who  mak^' 
it  their  duty  to  preach  the  law  for  the  salvation  of  all  mankind. 

In  Madhyimayana  (Apparent  Mahayana),  the  stepping-stone 
from  Hinayana  to  the  true  Mahayana,  Buddhahood  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  divided  into  three  distinct  stages,  arhatship,  Pratyeka  Buddha- 
hood and  Buddhahood  proper.     According  to  this  system,  any  one 
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may  aspire  to  whichever  stage  he  desires,  but  once  decided  there 
can  be  no  turning  back,  once  an  arhat  always  an  arhat,  once  a 
Pratyeka  Buddha  always  a  Pratyeka  Buddha,  etc.,  so  that  while 
whoever  may  desire  to  do  so  may  become  a  Buddha,  yet  in  order 
to  reach  this  high  degree  one  must  continually  direct  one's  efforts 
toward  this  end.  True  Mahayana,  however,  while  maintaining  the 
threefold  division,  declares  that  these  are  merely  temporary  and 
that  the  final  goal  of  all,  whether  primarily  arhats  or  Pratyeka 
Buddhas  or  Bodhisattvas,  is  supreme  Buddhahood.  This  idea  is 
one  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  Mahayana  ;  in  fact,  the  first 
half  of  one  of  the  most  important  Northern  Buddhist  scriptures, 
the  above-mentioned  Saddharma  Pundarika  Sutra,  is  given  up  to 
expanding  the  idea  and  giving  parables  and  allegories  supporting  it. 
In  this  connection  another  point  of  interest  comes  up.  In 
Hinayana  and  the  early  stages  of  Mahayana,  when  Buddhas  were 
considered  few  and  far  between,  it  was  easy  enough  to  limit  the 
appearance  of  the  Buddhas  to  one  particular  place  or  country,  and 
the  Hindus,  always  rather  proud  and  exclusive,  maintained  that  no 
Buddha  could  be  born  out  of  the  continent  of  "Jambudvidpa"  which 
they  identified  with  India. 

Naturally  this  idea  was  not  attractive  to  the  non-Indian  coun- 
tries. Consequently,  we  frequently  find  statements  by  Japanese 
and  Chinese  priests  to  the  effect  that  while  it  is  true  that  no  Buddha 
could  be  born  outside  of  "Jambudvidpa"  ;  yet  their  own  countries 
should  be  considi^red  as  being  comprised  within  the  sacred  continent. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  Mahayana  conception  of  the 
universality  of  Buddhahood  gradually  relegated  the  "Jambudvidpa" 
idea  into  the  background.  Every  one,  says  Mahayana,  may  reach  the 
supreme  goal  regardless  of  time  or  place  or  condition  of  birth — 
and  not  only  that,  but  the  gaining  of  Buddhahood  consisted  in  fully 
realizing  that  one  had  always  been  in  possession  of  the  Buddha 
nature.  Consequently,  Mahayana  became  more  and  more  a  uni- 
versal religion  until  finally  all  traces  of  nationalism  and  continentism 
and  racial  feeling  were  swept  away,  and  we  cannot  but  rejoice  that 
this  was  so.  Mere  nationalism  and  sectarianism  must  forever  be 
things  of, the  past. 

The  last  and  perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  various  mis- 
understandings of  the  nature  of  Buddhahood  as  conceived  by  Maha- 
yana is  the  tendency  to  look  upon  the  Buddhas  as  merely  glorified 
men.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  Buddhas  are  men  and  have  through- 
out the  former  history  of  evolution  been  only  men,  winning  their 
exalted  position  by  the  exercise  of  their  spiritual  powers.     Their 
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difference  from  ordinary  humanity  consists  solely  in  degree  and 
not  in  kind.  Originally  they  were  subject  to  all  the  temptations 
of  life,  and,  in  their  pre-Buddhic  days,  not  only  were  they  subject  to 
temptation  but  they  very  frequently  fell  and  became  drunkards  and 
roues.  Gradually,  however,  as  they  learned  the  fleetingness  of 
temporal  and  unworthy  pleasures  and  sought  after  that  happiness 
which  is  eternal,  they,  by  extinguishing  their  lower  natures,  attained 
to  Buddhahood. 

And  yet  the  Buddhas,  as  well  as  being  human,  are  divine. 
Something  of  the  nature  of  their  divinity  we  noticed  when  dealing 
with  the  question  of  the  Trikaya,  but  it  would  be  well  to  go  into  the 
subject  more  thoroughly  in  the  present  connection. 

The  divine  as  taught  by  ]\Iahayana  is  practically  synonymous 
with  goodness  or  enlightenment,  so  that,  logically,  wherever  goodness 
is  manifested  there  to  a  corresponding  extent  is  God.  ("Whereso- 
ever two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name  there  am  T." ) 
Accordingly,  the  Buddhas,  since  they  have  succeeded  in  destroying 
their  lower  natures,  must  be  regarded  as  divine  inasmuch  as  they  are 
all  good.  They  are  not  merely  the  instruments  for  the  manifestation 
of  divinity,  but  actually  the  Divine  himself. 

The  usual  expression  is  that  by  a  long  process  of  evolution  the 
Buddhas  "become  one  in  essence  with  the  Divine,"  so  that  in  their 
divine  aspect  they  are  worthy  of  all  adoration  and  worship.  The 
phrase  is  indeed  true  and  for  the  most  part  expresses  the  idea  to  be 
conveyed.  The  human  aspect  raises  itself  up  to  such  a  height  that 
it  becomes  united  with  the  Divine  { though  maintaining  at  the  same 
time  a  separate  individuality)  so  that  the  appearance  of  a  Buddha 
is  equivalent  to  the  incarnation  of  the  Supreme.  We  must,  however, 
reiterate  the  caution  made  before  not  to  allow  the  phrase  to  run  away 
with  us  so  to  speak,  and  give  a  false  impression.  "Becoming  one  in 
essence"  would  seem  to  imply  that  at  present  we  are  not  one  in 
essence  but  that  we  subsequently  become  so — thus  engendering  the 
idea  that  Buddhahood  is  absorption  into  the  Godhead  and  hence 
annihilation.  We  are  all  of  us.  even  now,  at  least  unconsciously,  one 
in  essence  with  Amitabha,  and  Buddhahood  consists  only  in  realizing 
that  fact.  Buddhahood,  then,  consists  rather  in  consciously  recog- 
nizing one's  unity  of  essence  with  the  Supreme  and  the  consequent 
explicit  expression  of  it." 

We  have  a  similar  conception  even  in  orthodox  Christianity. 
God.  we  are  told,  is  absolutely  omnipresent,  and  accordingly  he  is 
here  with  us  wherever  we  are,  though  we  are  unable  to  see  him. 
In   Christ,   the   Godhead   was   not   more   present   in    quantity    (the 
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quantity  of  Godhead  being  everywhere  the  same)  but  merely  in 
quality,  the  expression  being  more  perfect  than  elsewhere,  the  uni- 
versal presence  more  explicit.  The  only  essential  difference  is  that 
Christianity  limits  the  divine  incarnation  to  one  man,  while  Mahayana 
makes  God  universal  in  his  efforts  toward  human  salvation. 

In  fact,  the  similarities  between  the  Christian  view  of  the  In- 
carnation and  that  of  Mahayana,  except  for  this  one  poin,t,  are  far 
more  numerous  and  of  far  greater  importance  than  might  at  first 
thought  appear  possible,  and  we  may  even  use  the  Athanasian  Creed, 
the  very  typification  of  Christian  orthodoxy,  to  show  how  close  the 
resemblance  is.  The  comparison  will  further  act  to  bring  out  more 
fully  the  Mahayana  doctrine. 

The  so-called  Athanasian  Creed,  it  is  needless  to  say,  is  divided 
into  two  sections,  the  first  dealing  with  the  dogma  of  the  Trinity 
and  the  Godhead  in  general ;  the  second,  with  the  incarnation.  The 
former,  except,  of  course,  for  its  damnatory  clauses,  may  be  said 
to  be  accepted  in  its  entirety  by  Mahayana  though  Mahayana, 
perhaps,  brings  out  the  idea  more  philosophically,  more  lucidly  and 
less  paradoxically  than  does  the  Christian  symbol.  It  is  the  lattc 
part,  however,  which  now  claims  our  attention. 

"For  the  right  faith  is  that  we  believe  and  confess  that  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  is  both  God  and  man."  Under- 
stand by  Jesus  Christ  the  Logos,  the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity, 
the  Nirmanakaya  and  its  many  manifestations,  and  we  find  Mahayana 
accepting  the  same  doctrine.  Every  Buddha  is  both  divine  and 
human :  he  is  divine  inasmuch  as  he  reflects,  manifests,  or  is  consci- 
ously one  with,  the  Supreme,  while  at  the  same  time  he  is  distinctly 
human  in  another  sense. 

"Equal  to  the  Father  as  touching  his  Godhead,  and  inferior  to 
the  Father  as  touching  his  manhood."  Here  the  Mahayana  concep- 
tion is  most  clearly  expressed.  In  each  Buddha's  divine  aspect,  he 
is  not  only  equal  to  God  but  he  actually  is  God.  In  this  respect  he 
is  omnipresent  and  eternal,  out  of  space  and  time.  He  is  superior 
to  everything  else.  He  is  the  unthinkable  — the  unknowable — -the 
One  without  a  second.  Nevertheless,  in  his  human  aspect,  the 
Buddhas  are  necessarily  inferior  to  the  Absolute.  Having  a  physical 
body  (even  though  it  be  for  the  salvation  of  the  world),  each  Buddha 
is,  de  nutiira,  limited — form  and  space  being  limitation,  and  limita- 
tion inferiority,  for  the  first  requisite  of  the  Absolute  is  that  he  be 
unlimited.  The  human  Buddha,  therefore,  is  equal  to  the  "Father" 
as  touching  his  divinity  and  inferior  to  him  as  touching  his  per- 
sonality. 
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"Who  though  he  be  God  and  man.  yet  is  not  two  but  one 
Christ."  We  here  come  to  the  question  of  the  nature  of  the  per- 
sonaHty  of  the  divine  incarnations,  a  matter  which  greatly  troubled 
the  early  Christians,  and  which  was  the  cause  of  many  of  the  dis- 
putes and  sects  which  rent  the  primitive  .Church.  On  this  point 
there  were  two  principal  heresies:  one  the  Eutychian,  which  declared 
that  Christ  had  not  only  one  person  but  also  but  one  nature ;  the 
other  the  Nestorian.  which  declared  that  there  were  in  Christ  two 
distinct  persons  which  were  joined  together  in  some  mysterious 
way.  The  orthodox  view,  as  every  one  is  aware,  is  that  Christ  was 
but  one  person,  but  of  two  natures — the  divine  and  the  human,  and 
strange  to  say,  this  view  is  the  one  held  by  Alahayana  as  regards 
the  Ojin.  Each  person  is  but  one  person  naturally,  he  is  not  two 
distinct  persons  joined  together,  while  at  the  same  time  he  has,  as 
we  know,  two  different  natures,  the  human  or  the  limited,  and  the 
absolute  or  divine.  As  does  Christianity.  Mahayana  declares  that 
the  object  of  worship  is  not  the  human  aspect  but  the  infinite. 

Next  in  the  Athanasian  creed  comes  the  phrase  which  is  most 
strikingly  Mahayanistic,  namely :  "One  not  by  the  conversion  of 
the  Godhead  into  the  flesh,  but  by  taking  of  the  manhood  unto 
God."  This  article  is  most  important  since  it  seems  to  contradict 
the  usual  orthodox  conception  on  the  subject.  Indeed,  how, the 
expression  made  its  way  into  the  creed  at  all  is  very  perplexing,  and 
considering  the  character  of  its  supposed  formulators,  it  has  never 
been  satisfactorily  solved.  Orthodox  Christianity  is  apt  to  run  con- 
trary to  its  teachings  and  to  declare  in  effect  at  least,  that  it  was 
the  taking  of  the  Godhead  into  man  that  constituted  the  incarnation 
— as,  in  fact,  the  very  expression  incarnation  shows.  God,  in  the 
modern  Church,  is  supposed  to  have  felt  remorse  for  the  results  of 
the  Fall :  emptied  himself  of  his  divinity  and  became  man.  Ac- 
cording to  Mahayana  and  the  plain  literal  interpretation  of  this 
part  of  the  Church's  strictest  standard  of  faith,  it  is  rather  a  ques- 
tion of  the  human  nature  being  gradually  elevated  until  a  divine 
nature  is  acquired,  or  rather,  until  the  divine  nature,  which  is  always 
latent,  is  developed. 

It  can  be  easily  seen  from  the  above  that  the  ^lahayana  doctrine 
of  the  incarnation  is  far  nearer  to  the  doctrines  of  orthodox  Chris- 
tianity than  is  the  conception  held  by  the  so-called  liberal  Christians 
and  Unitarians  of  to-day,  who  teach  that  Jesus  was  purely  a  man 
though  inspired  of  God,  for  the  Buddhas  are  as  truly  divine  as  the 
Catholic  would  make  the  Christ.  They  are  not  only  "men  sent  of 
God,"  but  actually  God  himself.  God  manifested  in  the  flesh.     "The 
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Lord  became  rtesh  and  dwelt  among  us  and  we  beheld  his  glory — 
glory  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth." 
We  have,  then,  the  strange  paradox  of  the  Unitarians  who  call  them- 
selves Christians  denying  the  divinity  of  Christ  and  the  non-Christian 
Mahayanists  affirming  it,  for,  as  we  have  already  seen,  according 
to  Mahayana  Jesus  must  be  counted  among  the  Buddhas  and  ac- 
cordingly must  be  looked  upon  as  divine."' 


The  Northern  Buddhist  doctrine  corresponding  to  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  incarnation  being  thus  more  or  less  explained,  a  word 
or  two  must  next  be  added  in^regard  to  one  more  striking  similarity 
concerning  the  character  and  the  work  of  the  great  saviors  of  man, 
namely,  that  which  has  been  called  the  vicarious  atonement.  This 
dogma,  as  presented  by  orthodox  Christianity,  has  been  the  object 
of  much  severe  criticism  in  recent  years,  and  the  present  tendency 
seems  to  be  to  drop  a  vast  amount  of  the  crudity  with  which  the 
idea  was  formerly  associated.  In  this  search  for  a  new  interpreta- 
tion, a  knowledge  of  the  Mahayana  outlook  on  the  question  may 
prove  of  interest. 

The  Christian  view,  of  course,  is  that  man,  owing  to  his  innate 
corruption  arising  from  the  Fall,  would  be  condemned  to  the  eternal 
fires  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  Jesus  made  a  complete  atonement 
for  the  sins  of  the  world  by  dying  upon  the  cross.  In  Buddhism, 
of  course,  there  is  no  eternal  damnation  or  never-ending  hell  into 
which  a  man  may  be  thrust,  but  the  idea  of  an  atonement  is  expressed 
by  the  technical  word  parinamana  or  the  "turning-over  of  merits," 
a  doctrine  which  is  restricted  to  the  Northern  branch  of  Buddhism. 

Both  Hinayana  and  Mahayana  teach  the  doctrine  of  karma,  or 
the  reward  of  merit.  It  is  the  sowing  and  the  reaping  of  which 
St.  Paul  speaks,  or  the  law  of  cause  and  effect  which  is  the  key-note 
of  all  modern  sciences.  It  is,  in  a  word,  the  responsibility  for 
actions.  It  is  the  same  law  which  says  that  when  two  parts  of 
hydrogen  and  one  part  of  oxygen  are  put  together  that  water  is  the 
result,  which  declares  that  evil  deeds  will  bring  unhappiness,  and 

^  It  is  interesting  to  call  to  mind  in  this  connection  the  fact,  to  which 
attention  was  first  invited  by  F.  Alax  Miiller,  that  Sakyamuni  (under  the  name 
of  Josaphat — a  corruption  of  the  Sanskrit  term  Bodhisattva  or  Bodhisat — is  one 
of  the  regularly  canonized  saints  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  details 
of  how  the  discovery  was  made  may  be  found  elsewhere,  so  that  it  is  only 
necessary  here  to  note  the  fact  that  the  founders  of  the  world's  two  largest 
and  greatest  religions  have  thus  received  mutual  honor  at  the  hands  of  their 
followers,  although  the  canonization  of  Gautama  may  have  been  done  uncon- 
sciously and  as  the  result  of  a  singular  misunderstanding. 
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virtuous  ones  their  due  reward.  Thus  both  Buddhism  and  Chris- 
tianity agree,  that  justice  will  finally  prevail. 

In  both  Hinayana  and  Mahayana,  though  chiefly  in  the  former, 
much  is  heard  about  the  'stock  of  merits."  This  stock  of  merits 
is  as  convenient  as  a  modern  bank  account.  Every  good  deed  which 
is  performed  leads  to  an  increase  in  this  stock,  and,  oppositely, 
every  vice  to  its  diminution.  Buddhist  believers  are  told  to  look 
after  their  stock  of  merits  carefully,  to  direct  them  toward  the 
attainment  of  Buddhahood — in  other  words,  not  to  exhaust  them 
in  obtaining  useless  rewards,  but  to  reverse  them  for  the  attainment 
of  the  supreme  goal,  just  as  a  father  might  advise  his  son  not  to 
waste  his  patrimony  in  order  that  by  saving  he  might  purchase  a 
valuable  estate. 

Now  according  to  Buddhism  all  the  Buddhas  are  free  from 
sin.  Consequently,  according  to  this  law  of  Karma,  as  a  result  of 
their  purity  and  holiness,  their  stock  of  merits  should  be  of  so  high 
an  order  that  all  the  things  of  the  world  should  lie  at  their  feet. 
Wealth,  power  and  luxury  should  be  theirs.  They  should  be  tem- 
poral, as  well  as  spiritual,  rulers. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  we  know  that  the  very  opposite 
of  the  above  is  the  case.  That  not  only  are  they  not  wrapped  in 
luxury,  but  that  they  are  the  object  of  scorn  and  evtn  of  persecution. 
"The  birds  have  nests  and  the  foxes  have  holes,  but  the  Son  of 
Man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head."  In  the  case  of  Christ,  whom 
as  we  know  Mahayana  would  regard  as  a  Buddha,  crucifixion  is 
supposed  to  have  been  his  reward  for  his  ceaseless  endeavors  for 
the  salvation  of  man's  soul. 

Hinayana  entirely  passes  over  this  phase  of  the  matter,  but 
Mahayana  attempts  to  show  that  all  the  various  things  of  the  world 
are  within  the  Buddha's  reach,  but  that  they  turn  over  the  rewards 
of  their  merits  which  would  otherwise  secure  such  things,  for  the 
sake  of  mankind  at  large.  Instead  of  enjoying  the  fruit  of  his 
good  works  himself,  the  Buddha  gives  it  to  the  world  at  large  that 
it  may  benefit  the  more.  In  the  legends  which  have  arisen  about 
Gautama  and  Jesus  we  find  the  story  of  the  Evil  One  offering  them 
the  temporary  sovereignty  of  the  world,  only  to  be  rejected  by  both 
in  order  that  they  might  go  forth  as  homeless  wanderers  for  the  sal- 
vation of  sentient  beings. 

Before  closing  the  question  of  the  Parinamana  it  would  be  well 
to  compare  the  idea  with  the  teachings  of  material  science.  To 
many  persons  versed  in  scientific  knowledge  the  idea  of  the  turning- 
over  of  merits  may  seem  repugnant  as  being  incompatible  with  the 
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Strict  principle  that  the  law  of  cause  and  effect  is  irrefragable  and 
unchanging.  The  law  of  the  universe  will  not  be  changed  simply 
because  one  man  died,  as  Christianity  avers,  or  merely  because  he 
verbally  renounced  in  favor  of  all  mankind  the  fruit  of  his  actions, 
as  we  find  the  conception  in  Mahayana. 

This  statement,  however,  but  shows  a  complete  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  Buddhist  doctrine.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  find  in- 
stances of  the  Parinamana  in  every-day  life.  A  man  may  struggle 
for  years  and  finally,  after  amassing  a  fortune,  give  it  to  the  world 
at  large  without  injuring  the  law  of  cause  and  effect.  A  man  of 
unusual  strength  may  remove  an  obstacle  in  the  road  which  can 
be  done  by  no  one  else  so  that  all  may  pass  more  freely  and  not  a 
single  law  of  science  be  broken.  Yet  these  are  both  instances  of  the 
Mahayana  conception.  Or  take  the  case  of  a  rnan  who  after  long 
years  of  study  and  practice  of  medicine  has  reached  a  position 
where  he  can  demand  enormous  fees  from  wealthy  patients,  yet 
gives  all  of  his  time  to  the  curing  of  charity  cases.  In  this  case 
his  stock  of  merits  is  his  surgical  skill  which  he  could  use  for  his 
own  benefit  but  instead  uses  for  the  benefit  of  the  world  at  large. 
In  such  a  manner,  says  Mahayana,  have  all  the  Buddhas,  by  their 
long  course  of  evolution,  reached  a  position  where  it  was  quite 
possible  to  stay  away  from  the  present  world  with  its  attendant 
evils,  or,  if  they  appeared  in  it  at  all,  to  become  the  absolute  masters, 
while  on  the  contrary  they  gave  the  fruit  of  their  evolution  (their 
wisdom  and  knowledge)   to  all  sentient  beings. 

The  Mahayana  view  of  the  turning-over  of  merits,  it  will  have 
been  seen,  by  no  means  implies  the  destruction  of  the  law  of  Karma 
or  of  cause  and  effect,  but  merely  the  transmutation  of  it  which  is 
as  scientific  as  the  law  of  the  transmutation  of  energy. 

We  can  see  from  the  above  that  the  Mahayana  doctrine  on  the 
subject  and  that  held  by  Christianity  have  much  in  common.  The 
principal  difference  is  that,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  the  Christian 
idea  is  apt  to  be  more  narrow  and  more  limited  than  the  Mahayanist. 
In  Christianity  the  atoning  work  is  confined  to  one  man,  though, 
indeed  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  supererogation  suggests  a  somewhat 
wider  scope,  while  in  Buddhism,  naturally,  all  the  Buddhas  are  sup- 
posed to  have  turned  over  their  merits  for  the  sake  of  all  sentient 
beings.  Furthermore  strict  Christian  orthodoxy  is  apt  to  consider 
that  the  atonement  consisted  only  in  the  crucifixion,  while  Mahayan- 
ism  holds  that  it  was  not  merely  one  instance  but  a  line  of  conduct 
persistently  maintained.  In  Buddhism  the  cross  would  be  only  the 
final  and  sui:)rcme  link  in  the  complete  chain.     Christianity  is  boimd 
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to  admit,  however,  that  the  whole  life  end  even  the  birth  of  Christ 
were  in  the  nature  of  a  vicarious  atonement  since  thereby  be  suffered 
innumerable  persecutions  in  order  that  man  as  a  whole  might  be 
saved.  The  atonement  has  long  been  considered  a  stumbling  block 
to  the  belief  in  Christianity  by  intellectual  and  scientific  persons,  but 
if  Christianity  were  only  to  give  to  this  doctrine  an  interpretation 
similar  to  that  of  Mahayana,  it  would  become  one  of  orthodoxy's 
strongest  bulwarks  in  its  attacks  against  materialism. 

Certainly,  in  any  case,  the  doctrine  of  the  Parinamana  is  a 
beautiful  one,  for  while,  according  to  Hinayana,  one  may  only  do 
a  deed  of  kindness  for  the  sake  of  acquiring  merit,  according  to 
Mahayana  it  may  be  done  quite  without  thought  of  the  accruing 
reward — simply  out  of  pure  altruism. 

VI. 

There  remains  now  to  make  mention  of  but  one  point  before 
bringing  this  article  to  a  close,  and  that  is  the  method  of  the  attain- 
ment of  Buddhahood.  We  have  already,  observed  that  in  the  Maha- 
yana system  every  one  is  finally  to  become  a  Buddha,  so  that  the  next 
thing  of  importance  is  to  know  what  method  one  must  pursue  in 
order  to  gain,  according  to  Mahayana,  supreme  and  perfect  en- 
lightenment. 

This  is  another  one  of  the  many  points  on  which  Mahayana 
and  Hinayana  fundamentally  differ.  In  Hinayana,  salvation  is  to 
be  obtained  solely  through  good  works — through  bringing  one's 
stock  of  merit  to  maturity.  A  man  continues  to  whirl  upon  the 
wheel  of  life  and  death  until  he  has  accomplished  sufficient  good 
works  to  free  him  from  it.  Every  present  that  a  man  gives,  every 
kind  word  that  he  speaks,  every  poor  man  whom  he  keeps  from 
starving  causes  him  to  advance  so  far  toward  and  nearer  to  the 
attainment  of  the  final  goal. 

That  this  idea  had,  and  has,  its  good  points  cannot  be  doubted. 
It  encourages  kindness  and  charity :  it  is  active  in  increasing  benevo- 
lence and  might  at  first  sight  appear  superior  to  any  other.  Its  great 
weakness  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  scarcely  logically  compatible  with 
the  Buddhist  doctrine  that  Buddhahood  is  not  a  place  of  existence, 
or  even  of  cessation  of  existence.  If  that  were  so,  it  is  quite  con- 
ceivable that  the  mere  performing  of  good  works  would  enable 
one  to  be  born  there.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  Nir- 
vana and  Buddhahood  are  primarily  states  of  mind  obtainable  any- 
where and  everywhere,  and  that  consequently  obtaining  these  de- 
pends, logically,  upon  the  proper  regulation  of  the  mind,  which  is 
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the  Mahayana  view  of  the  subject,  agreeing,  on  this  point  as  on  so 
many  others,  with  ^^edantic  doctrines.  Mahayana,  except  perhaps 
the  sects  of  the  Pure  Land  division,  the  Jodomon,  is  not  always 
very  explicit  as  to  its  not  being  good  works  which  results  in  the 
gaining  of  Buddhahood,  but  it  is  very  much  so  in  declaring  that  it 
is  through  a  proper  system  of  absolute  realization.  Accordingly, 
the  Mahayanists  attempt  to  reach  this  by  a  proper  systematic  mind- 
cultivation.  Consequently,  as  far  as  Mahayana  goes,  the  perform- 
ance of  good  works  has  only  an  indirect  effect,  inasmuch  as  (1)  it 
reacts  favorably  upon  the  mind,  and  (2)  as  it  may  tend  to  bring 
about  a  rebirth  under  conditions  more  favorable  to  the  attainment 
of  perfect  peace." 

Not  only,  however,  does  Mahayana  affirm  that  it  is  the  mind 
which  is  the  direct  cause  of  gaining  Buddhahood,  but  it  also  warns 
its  followers  against  being  too  self-confident  as  to  their  spiritual 
state  owing  to  the  performance  of  acts  of  physical  charity.  An 
instance  of  this  occurs  in  the  case  of  the  famous  Bodhidharma,  who 
brought  the  Dhyana  or  Zen-  sect  from  India  to  China.  Shortly  after 
his  arrival  in  the  latter  country  he,  it  is  said,  was  invited  to  the 
court  of  the  emperor  Mu  and  proceeded  to  the  capital.  Chin  Liang. 
Upon  being  received  in  audience,  the  emperor  said  to  him,  "I  have 
built  many  temples,  copied  sutras,  ordered  monks  and  nuns  to  be 
converted.  Is  there  any  merit,  sir,  in  my  conduct?"  To  which 
Bodhidharma  laconjcally  replied,  "None  at  all,  your  Majesty." 

This  might  appear  brutal  at  first  sight  and  scarcely  true,  but  in 
reality  it  might  be  that  instead  of  merely  not  obtaining  any  merit 
for  his  actions,  the  ruler  might  have  actually  been  the  worse  ofif  for 
them,  inasmuch  as  they  cultivated  pride,  arrogance  and  self-satis- 
faction, thus  placing  him  further  than  ever  from  supreme  enlight- 
enment. While  Hinayana  places  more  emphasis  upon  the  amount 
of  the  gift  that  is  bestowed,  Mahayana  emphasizes  the  spirit  in 
which  it  is  given,  agreeing  thereby  with  the  Christ's  teaching  of 
the  widow's  mite.  Hinayana  would  be  apt  to  regard  two  gifts  of 
equal  pecuniary  value,  one  given  out  of  a  desire  for  renown  and 
the  other  out  of  pure  altruism,  as  of  equal  spiritual  value,  while 
Mahayana  would  be  apt  to  judge  the  gifts  themselves  to  be  of  no 
value  whatsoever,  but  only  the  idea  which  each  giver  had  in  mind. 

Like  Protestant  Christianity,  however,  Mahayana,  while  teach- 
ing that  the  performance  of  good  works  does  not  necessarily  tend 

"  I  may  as  well  mention  here  that  in  Shodomon,  the  Holy  Path  division  of 
Mahayana,  Buddhahood  is  to  be  gained  through  knowledge,  and  in  the  Jodomon 
through  faith. 
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toward  spiritual  enlightenment,  yet  declares  that  spiritual  enlighten- 
ment is  necessarily  attended  by  the  performance  of  good  works. 
One  may  give  to  charity  and  yet  be  far  from  holy,  but  one  cannot 
be  holy  and  not  give  to  charity  to  the  best  of  one's  means.  Good 
works  necessarily  follow  the  path  of  spirituality,  and  so  Mahayana 
bids  its  followers  to  aim  after  the  spirit,  teaching  that  the  letter 
will  take  care  of  itself." 

Now  that  the  means  of  the  Mahayana  way  to  Buddhahood  have 
been  ascertained,  there  remains  but  to  study  the  roads  and  the 
routes  to  be  trodden,  some  idea  of  which  may  be  gained  from  the 
accompanying  chart : 

The  Lesser  Vehicle  (  For  Sravakas 

(Hinayana)          )  and  Pratyeka-Buddhas 

^  ,     oi     J  (  Gradual 

^,      ^  --  ,  .  ,         1.  Shodomon        '     ., 

The  Greater  Vehicle  J  (   Abrupt 

(Mahayana)          1    ,-,    t    i  i   Gradual 


I    2.  Jodomon  '     , , 

^        -'  )   Abrupt 


The  two  routes  of  Hinayana,  Sravakaship,  and  Pratyeka  Bud- 
dhahood, have  already  received  due  attention,  as  well  as  the  fact  that 
even  they  result  finally  in  Buddhahood,  though  they  do  so  but  in- 
directly. That  there  is  but  one  goal  must  also,  of  course,  be  said  for 
the  various  Mahayana  roads,  though  they  are  supposed  to  lead  to  it 
far  more  directly.  There  are  two  ways  of  classifying  the  Mahayana 
paths  to  Buddhahood.  The  first  is  by  the  time  taken  to  attain  the  goal. 
In  Hinayana  and  the  Gradual  School  of  Mahayana,  the  supreme 
goal  may  only  be  reached  by  long  and  arduous  courses  of  evolution. 
There  are  many  stages  in  the  road  to  Buddhahood  (ten  are  usually 
enumerated)  and  each  one  must  be  passed  before  the  next  one  can 
be  obtained.  In  the  abrupt  school  of  Mahayana,  however,  the  perfect 
peace  may  be  obtained  at  one  leap.  Buddhahood,  according  to  this 
school,  consists  in  realizing  that  we  have  always  been  Buddhas,  and 
this  may  be  done  at  any  moment.  A  drunkard  might  become  a 
Buddha  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  were  it  only  possible  for  him  so 
suddenly  to  perceive  the  true  nature  of  his  own  being,  just  as 
Protestantism  teaches  that  it  is  possible  for  a  hardened  sinner  to 
become  regenerate  in  a  second's  time. 

"  In  most  of  the  Mahayana  sects  this  doctrine  does  not  prevent  the  con- 
tinued prohibition  of  the  eating  of  meat,  marrying,  etc.,  but  in  the  Shin  sect, 
where  the  idea  is  carried  to  its  logical  extreme,  even  these  prohibitions  are  dis 
pensed  with  as  being  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Buddha. 
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The  other  method  of  classification  (and  the  two  methods  bisect 
each  other)  is  between  the  Shodomon  and  the  Jodomon,  the  chief 
distinctions  between  which  we  have  already  observed.  The  Shodo- 
mon teaches  its  followers  to  seek  for  supreme  enlightenment  here 
on  earth,  by  a  proper  system  of  discipline.  This  discipHne  may 
not  take  one  the  whole  length  of  the  path  in  this  life,  but  it  will  at 
least  aid  one  in  one's  development  so  that  several  stages  may  be 
passed.  At  death  one  will  be  reborn  in  one  of  the  numerous 
heavens  or  hells  which  Buddhism  declares  to  exist,  according  to 
the  stage  of  development  at  which  one  is,  varying  in  each  case  in  the 
intensity  of  bliss  or  suffering  according  to  past  actions.  None  of 
these  heavens  or  hells  are  permanent,  all  men  being  finally  destined 
to  reach  the  supreme  goal,  which  is  higher  than  the  most  blissful 
heaven. 

At  the  end  of  the  allotted  time  in  one  of  these  abodes,  one  is 
reborn  in  this  world,  likewise  in  a  condition  governed  by  actions 
in  a  previous  birth.* 

And  so  the  process  of  birth  and  death  goes  on  until  Moksha — 
Nirvana — is  attained.  This  must  be  accomplished  only  after  in- 
numerable lives,  according  to  the  gradual  division  of  the  Shodomon ; 
or  in  this  life,  according  to  the  Abrupt  School.  As  it  works  out  in 
actuality,  however,  the  differences  between  the  two  schools  on  this 
point  are  of  little  or  no  importance. 

Of  far  more  seeming  importance  is  the  distinction  between  the 
Shodomon  and  the  Jodomon.  While  Shodomon  teaches  its  fol- 
lowers to  seek  Buddhahood  here  upon  earth,  Jodomon  encourages 
its  followers  to  gain  that  goal  by  being  reborn  in  the  Pure  Land 
(Jodo,  hence  the  name  of  the  school)  or  the  Sukhavati  of  the  uni- 
versal Amitabha,  a  sort  of  penultimate  heaven.  Buddhahood  being 
obtainable  anywhere,  as  we  have  already  observed  several  times. 

Theoretically,  the  attainment  of  Buddhahood,  in  all  Buddhism, 
gives  one  power  over  nature  and  all  the  elements — practically,  how- 
ever, as  Shodomon  is  to-day,  Buddhahood  is  merely  a  mental  state 
with  no  corresponding  physical  reaction  ;  in  other  words,  the  supreme 
state  is  purely  mental.  In  Jodomon,  however,  the  practice  of  intense 
faith  (not  mere  belief)  in  Amitabha  on  the  part  of  the  devotee  is 

*  Most  of  the  Mahayana  sects,  in  permitting  the  ancestor  worship  which 
seems  to  be  inherent  in  the  Oriental  mind,  make  a  proviso  that  persons  are  not 
to  be  worshiped  after  the  lapse  of  one  hundred  years,  as  they  may  well  have 
reincarnated  by  that  time.  AH  Mahayana  asserts,  however,  that  the  discarnate 
period  may,  and  usually  does,  last  a  much  longer  time.  Furthermore,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Buddhist  conception  of  rebirth  differs  somewhat  from 
other  systems  teaching  a  similar  doctrine,  in  Buddhism  there  being  no  ego-soul 
to  transmigrate  from  birth  to  birth. 
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supposed  to  develop  the  Sambhogakaya  (Hoshin),  or  the  body  of 
bliss  of  each  one  of  us,  which  is  always  latent,  so  that  at  death,  by 
thus  being  able  to  use  this  body  (the  complete  use  of  which  means 
Buddhahood)  we  are  able  to  go  to  Jodo— the  supreme  paradise. 

The  Ojo  (salvation  or  going  to  Sukhavati)  of  the  Jodomon 
consists  of  two  phases — one  of  the  regeneration  which  takes  place 
in  this  life.  It  is  the  true  entrance  into  Jodo,  which  like  Buddha- 
hood is  quite  as  much  a  state  of  mind  as  a  place.'*  By  the  exclusive 
adoration  of  the  universal  Amitabha,  the  Amitabha  within  each  of 
us  is  awakened,  and  accordingly  the  Buddha  nature  of  each  of  us 
in  our  Sambhogakayas  is  made  manifest.  We  are  thus  inhabitants 
of  Jodo  all  the  time  that  we  are  on  the  earth. 

The  second  phase  comes  at  the  moment  of  death,  when  the 
physical  vehicle,  so  to  speak,  is  cast  aside,  and  only  the  Buddha 
body  remaining.  We  are  then  materially  in  Jodo,  in  Amida's  land, 
in  the  City  of  Light.  On  earth,  as  we  know,  however,  the  degrees 
of  development  vary  greatly  with  different  people ;  accordingly  the 
degree  of  the  development  of  the  Buddha  body  likewise  varies. 
Consequently  there  are  degrees  even  in  Jodo.  These  are  classified 
into  two  main  heads,  (1)  the  Kwedo,  or  the  apparent  Pure  Land, 
where  the  mere  believers  go  and  those  whose  faith  has  only  been 
half-hearted;  and  (2)  the  Hodo  or  the  True  Land  where  are 
gathered  together  those  whose  faith  has  been  pure  and  undetiled. 

Even  in  the  Jodo  school,  however,  there  is  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  Gradual  and  the  Abrupt  doctrines.  In  the  Gradual  school 
which  is  represented  in  Japan  by  the  Jodo  sect  proper,  the  attain- 
ment of  Jodo  is  only  a  step  in  the  road  to  Buddhahood.  There  the 
external  conditions  of  life  being  somewhat  less  incompatible,  the 
attainment  of  supreme  enlightenment  is  rendered  easier  and  quicker. 
In  the  Abrupt  school,  however,  of  which  the  powerful  Shin  sect 
is  representative,  rebirth  in  the  Pure  Land  is  itself  equivalent  to 
reaching  Buddhahood. 

The  real  differences  between  the  four  schools,  however,  are 
very  slight  and  even  the  distinctions  between  the  Jodomon  and  the 
Shodomon  is  far  more  apparent  than  fundamental ;  in  fact,  as  it 
works  out,  there  is  practically  no  difference  at  all,  the  two  divisions 
being  but  different  aspects  of  one  whole  process. 

^  Reincarnation  is  the  reappearance  of  the  Karma,  or  the  fruit  of  the  action 
set  in  motion  in  the  previous  life.  In  Buddhism  the  soul  is  both  and  neither  the 
same  in  two  successive  lives.  Owing  to  the  limited  space  at  my  disposal,  how- 
ever, I  am  forced  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  numerous  books  on  the  subject  by 
other  writers. 
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The  way  in  which  this  seemingly  impossible  fact  comes  about 
is  this :  In  the  Shodomon.  while  the  process  of  evolution  is  slow 
and  the  round  of  birth  and  death  continuous,  yet  finally  all  men 
will  attain  to  Buddhahood  and  be  able  to  use  their  Sambhogakayas 
or  Buddha  bodies.  This,  however,  is  exactly  what  constitutes  the 
Pure  Land.  Accordingly,  it  may  be  said  that  even  the  Shodomon 
teaches  that  all  men  will  be  reborn  in  the  Pure  Land. 

In  the  Jodomon,  where  the  mode  of  progress  is  somewhat 
dififerent.  the  following  is  the  course  of  evolution. 

1.  The  Teaching  (Kyo),  as  set  forth  ] 
in  the  sutras 

2.  Practice  (Gyo),  the  reciting  of  the  | 
name  of  Amido  I 

3.  Faith    (Shin),   or  believing  in  his  f  ^^"^^ 
will  to  save  | 

4.  Attainment  (Sho),  or  being  reborn  j 
in  Jodo  and  becoming  a  Buddha  I 


The  IVoso  Yeko 
(Going) 


The  Genso  Yeko   ^   5.  Coming  back  to  the  world  of  suffer-  ) 
(Return)  )  ing  to  save  all  fellow-beings  ^ 


Effect 


This  last  is  most  important,  and  is  a  point  which  is  often  over- 
looked in  considering  the  doctrines  of  the  Pure  Land  Sect.  Its 
presence  puts  an  entirely  different  aspect  upon  afifairs.  Instead  of 
Jodo  being  merely  a  place  of  eternal  beatitude,  it  is  rather  a  place 
where  one  having  reached  peace  oneself,  prepares  oneself  for  helping 
on  the  course  of  evolution. 

The  Shodomon  and  the  Jodomon,  then,  take  but  dififerent  times 
for  going  through  the  same  process.  In  the  Shodomon,  one  is  first 
whirled  upon  the  wheel  of  life  and  then  enters  Jedo  ;  in  the  Jodomon, 
however,  one  first  reaches  Jodo,  and  then  "for  us  men  and  our  salva- 
tion" repeatedly  returns  to  life  to  guide  the  footsteps  of  those  less 
faithful  and  less  progressive  along  the  path  to  what  the  Jodoists 
poetically  call  the  Eternal  City  of  light  and  life. 
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"The  author's  general  position,  his  attitude  towards  institutional 
religion — the  churches  and  ecclesiastical  authority — are  <'learly  set  forth. 
,  .  .  the  author  attributes  to  all  thinking  people  a  desire  to  know 
not  merely  why  the  church  has  failed,  but  why  Christianity  has  failed 
in  its  mission — by  which  he  means,  not  the  religion  of  Jesus,  but  that  of 
the  Christian  churches.     .  .     Much  has  been  said  of  religious  unrest. 

of  uncertainty  and  "honest  doubt,"  of  absenteeism  from  church,  indif- 
ference to  religion,  and  cooling  of  religious  sentiment  in  which  there  is 
a  possible  confusion  of  cause  and  effect.  .  .  .  The  people  are  look- 
ing for  something  which  the  churches  do  not  supply.  .  .  .  The 
restoration  of  Reason  to  the  judicial  bench,  its  virtual  enthronement,  is 
the  key  to  the  volume,  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  structure  of  Mr. 
Singer's  building.  .  .  .  But  it  was  theology  that  fell,  and  not  Re- 
ligion. .  .  .  the  Christ  of  the  Gospel  is  held  to  be  a  myth.  He  was 
evolved  by  Saint  Paul  many  years  after  the  death  of  Jesus,  and  Saint 
Paul,  therefore,  was  the  founder  of  Christianity  as  the  word  is  now 
understood.  .  .  .  The  book  makes  strenuous  reading,  and  there  is 
in  it  more  strong  meat  for  man  than  milk  for  babies." — From  the  London 
Montrose  Standard. 
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A  study  of  the  early  mathematical  work  of  Leibniz  seems  to  be  of  importance  for  a* 
least  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  Leibniz  was  certainly  not  alone  among  great  men  in 
presenting  in  his  early  work  almost  all  the  important  mathematical  ideas  contained  in  his 
mature  work.  In  the  second  place,  the  main  ideas  of  his  philosophy  are  to  be  attributed 
to  his  mathematical  work,  and  not  ince  versa.  The  manuscripts  of  Leibniz,  which  have 
been  preserved  with  such  great  care  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Hanover,  show,  perhaps 
more  clearly  than  his  published  work,  the  great  importance  which  Leibniz  attached  to 
suitable  notation  in  mathematics  and,  it  may  be  added,  in  logic  generally.  He  was,  perhaps,  ^ 
the  earliest  to  realize  fully  and  correctly  the  important  influence  of  a  calculus  on  discovery. 
Since  the  time  of  Leibniz,  this  truth  has  been  recognized,  explicitly  or  implicitly,  by  all 
the  greatest  mathematical  analysts. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  connect  with  this  great  idea  of  the  importance  of  a  calculus  in 
assisting  deduction  the  many  unfinished  plans  of  Leibniz;  for  instance,  his  projects  for  an 
encyclopaedia  of  all  science,  of  a  general  science,  of  a  calculus  of  logic,  and  so  on. 
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• 

Theophrastus  Bombastiis  von  Hohenheim,  called  Paracelsus,  is  one 
of  the  important  although  little  known  originators  of  scientific  method  in 
surgery  and  chemistry.  His  lifetime  fell  in  the  period  (1493-1541)  of  the 
most  fertile  intellectual  activity  of  the  Renaissance,  which  was  due  largely 
to  the  invention  of  printing  by  movable  types  and  the  remarkable  develop- 
ment of  universities  both  in  number  and  teaching. 

During  the  last  thirty  years  scholarly  research  has  been  notably 
directed  to  the  reinvestigation  of  the  early  history  of  scientific  thought. 
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A  treatise  by  Archimedes.  Translated  from  the  Greek  by  Dr. 
J.  L.  Heiberg.  Pamplet,  30c. 

Archimedes  was  primarily  a  discoverer  and  not  a  compiler, 
as  was  Euclid.  This  pamphlet  gives  an  intimate  view  into  the 
workings  of  the  mind  of  its  author. 
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A  valuable  summary  of  the  original  work  of  mathemati- 
cians and  of  textbooks  on  Arithmetic  and  Geometry. 

Every  great  epoch  in  tbe  progress  of  science  is  preceded  by 
a  period  of  preparation  and  prevision.  The  first  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  marks  a  turning  point  in  the  study  and  teaching 
of  mathematics  in  Great  Britain.  The  invention  of  the  dif- 
ferential and  integral  calculus  is  said  to  mark  a  "crisis"  in  the 
history  of  mathematics.  The  conceptions  brought  into  action 
at  that  great  time  had  been  long  in  preparation.  The  fluxional 
idea  occurs  among  the  schoolmen — among  Galileo,  Roberval, 
Napier,  Barrow  and  others.  The  differences  or  differentials  of 
Leibniz  are  found  in  crude  form  among  Cavalieri,  Barrow  and 
others.  The  undeveloped  notion  in  limits  is  contained  in  the 
ancient  method  of  exhaustion  ;  limits  are  found  in  the  writings 
of  Gregory  St.  Vincent  and  many  others.  The  history  of  con- 
ceptions which  led  up  to  the  invention  of  the  calculus  is  so  ex- 
tensive that  a  good-sized  volume  could  be  written  thereon. 
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The  Origin  of  the  German  Carnival  Comedy 

By  MAXIMILIAN  J.    RUDWIN 

A  discussion  of  Carnival  Custom  and  Comedy  in  Europe.  *  *  *  An  investigation 
into  the  ritual  origins  of  the  drama.  *  *  *  ^  contribution  to  the  comparative  study 
of  mythology  and  religion.  *  *  *  The  book  is  intended  not  only  for  the  special  in- 
quirer, but  also  for  the  general  reader. 

"The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  show  the  secular  development  of  the  Carnival 
comedy  from  its  earliest  beginnings  to  its  culmination  in  the  "Fastnachtsspiele"  of 
Hans  Sachs.  The  author's  main  thesis  is  that  the  drama  of  the  western  nations  had 
its  origin,  like  the  Attic  comedy,  in  the  fertility  ceremonials  of  the  peasantry.  ..  .Dr. 
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